Golden opportunity falters 


By Mark A. Bruzonsky 

Special 10 The Siar 

WASHINGTON — President Hosm Muba- 
rak's Washington visit was not a success. 
He came Looking for both financial and 
political support. Hut other than reason- 
able arguments about the need for peace 
ami the future of the region without 
same, he had little to bargain with. 

President Mubarak spoke at the While 
J louse of a “golden opportunity for 
pence" which Reagan should not miss in 
his second term. His senior advisor Oss- 
unut Hi- Hat indicated that Egypt did not 
come with a formal proposal and was very 
flexible about how the peace process 
might go forward. He even went so I'ur on 
one TV show as to indicate that since Pre- 
sident Reagan enjoyed “credibility” in 
the Arab world, now was the time for him 
to push forward a peace process. 

President Reagan did offer one gesture 
as a way of soothing hurt feelings. The 
president filled in for Vice-President Bush 
and Secretary of Slate Shultz — both in 
Moscow — and hosted a dinner the even- 
ing before Mr Mubarak left. 

Instead of results Mr Muburuk was 
greeted here with demons I rat ions and de- 


mands. Jewish organizations demon- 
strated against Mr Mubarak outside the 
Egyptian residence even while Mubarak 
pleaded with another delegation of Jewish 
leaders who usually invllp themselves to 
meet with any Arab leader who will have 
them. 

Then on Capitol Hill. Mubarak was 
greeted with Israeli-orchestrated demands 
thHt he return his ambassador toTcl Aviv 
Ik Tore expecting any American aid in- 
creases. A letter signed by 9b members of 
congress was presented to Mubarak. 

For the first time Egyptian businessmen 
from the Egyptian- US chamber of com- 
merce came to lobby the Congress for 
more assistance . Bui they too found out 
that Israel is a very potent enemy on Capi- 
tol Hill — and her ambassador works 
overtime against better Egyptian- 
American relations. 

Even on mutters of economic and milit- 
ary aid — matters Egypt believes it was 
promised parity with Israel on by Jimmy 
Carter at Camp David — Mubarak has now 
been told not (o expect much more. All 
this while in another corner, aid to Israel 
continues to mount und the first ever 
“free trade zone” between the US und 
foreign country has been implemented. 


MOSCOW (API — New Communist Party 
Chief Mikhail S. Gorbachev buried his 
predecessor Konstantin U. Chernenko ui 
n slate funeral Wednesday, in Red Square 
und begun meeting world leaders who ga- 
thered for the bur ini. 

The official news agency Tass said Gor- 
bachev held talks Wednesday evening 
with Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi of In- 
dia, in what appeared to be the first meet- 
ing between the new Soviet leader and a 
foreign head of slate. 

Gorbachev also is scheduled to meet 
with US Vice President George Bush, Bri- 
tish Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. 
French President Francois MiUerand. 
West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
and President Mauno Koivisto of Finland, 
officials from their governments* Moscow 
embassies said. 

US embassy spokesman Jaroslav Wer- 
ner said Bush would hold a news confer- 
ence at 10 pm ( 1900 GMT) Wednesday, 
that would follow talks with Gorbachev, 
who was named Monday to succeed Cher- 
nenko. 

A US official said earlier in Washington 
that Bush carries a message from pre- 
sident Ronald Reagan proposing a super- 
power summit in the United States. The 
Reagan administration has said in the past 
that it -would agree to such talks only if 
they held some prospects for success. 

Bush met early Wednesday with Kohl 
and Gandhi before Chernenko's Red 
Square funeral, Werner said. 

In the morning Konstantin U. Cher- 
nenko, kissed farewell by a grieving wi- 
dow and hailed by his successor, Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, as a man of peace, was bu- 
ried in a heros grave- Wednesday, in Red 
Square as artillery boomed and factory 
whistles and sirens ^wailed. 

Chernenko's coffin was placed at the 
far right of the row of Soviet leaders 
whoose busts mark graves between Ihc 
Krpralin Wall and the mausoleum housing 



the body of Vladimir I. Lenin, founder of 
the Soviet state. 

In his eulogy, Gorbachev said Cher- 
nenko hud strived for ending the unns 
race und eli mi Mating Hie threat of nuclear 
war. 

Gorbachev said the Soviet Union was 
ready to maintain good neighbourly rela- 
tions with all countries on the basis of 
peaceful co- existence. 

“The Soviet Union has never threaten- 
ed anyone and will not threaten anyone", 
he said, but warned, “no one will ever 
succeed in threatening us." 

Chernenko's grave is just to the right of 
that of Marshal Mikhail Budyonny, a hero 
of the civil war that followed the 1917 
Bolshevik revolution. 

Moments before, the coffin wets low- 
ered into the grave, Chernenko's weeping 
widow Anna bid an emotional farewell to 
the deceased leader, who died Sunday 
aged 73 of heart, lung and liver problems. 

Mrs Chernenko stood by the side of his 
open coffin, stroking his forehead in grief 
and bending several times to press her 
cheek against his face and kiss him. 

After two minutes, another woman led 
her away and the 1 0 surviving members 
of the poiitburo. headed by new leader 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, stood at attention, 
their arms raised in salute as Chernenko's 
coffin was lowered iato the ground. 

The Soviet national anthem then 
sounded out across the cobbtesLoned ex- 
panse of Rod Square, and red flags atop 
Kremlin buildings were raised from half 
to full staff. 

The grieving poiitburo members and 
other top officials handed in red and black 
funeral armbands and Gorbachev then led 
his nine colleagues on the ruling body 
back to the top of the Mausoleum for a 
march by massed military forces. 

Israeli warplanes 
raid East Lebanon 

BEIRUT (Kuna) — ■ Israeli Warplanes 
raided a glass factory In Barr Elias (own 
In East Lebanon, but no InfbrniiHoB ls yet: 
available on. casualties of damage caused 
by the new. aggression. 

, Security sources ttald a formation of five 
US- made F-l 6 bomber fighters raided the 
glass factory near Chtoux* town for three 
ml nates bending scores of missiles on the 
attacked target.- 


anti-aircraft fire,! the sources added; Two 
Israeli J pt fighters flew over the , area 1 0 
minutes before the : raid, apparently on a 
reconnaissance mission, : 

*'■ Efforts *™ currently underway to rescue 
tnlured at the factory which has been 
directly hit by (he Warplanes. 
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Gorbachev meets world leaders 


UNITED NATIONS — AFIER THE VETO — United States Ambassador to the Un- 
ited Nations, J earn? Kirkpatrick shrugs as she talks with the Lebanese representa- 
tive Rashid Fakhoury, Tuesday, after the US vetoed a Security Council resolution 
condemning Israel's crackdown in Southern Lebanon. <AP Lascrplioto) 


Austrian minister supports 
Jordanian- Palestinian move 

By Sana Alul 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs Mr Leopold Gratz was quoted as 
saying before Ills departure from Amman Tuesday that the Jordanian- PaJestlolan 
agreement is a unique chance to achieve peace In the area, and that Ills country nil) 
support such an agreement. 

Mr Gratz, who arrived In Amman last Sunday, cut short his five-day visit to Jordan 
(o attend the funeral of President Chernenko. During his three-day stay, Mr Gratz 
met with His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. The two discussed bilateral rela- 
tions between Jordan and Austria, the situation In the Middle East In general and the 
Palestinian cause In particular. 

At a dinner banquet In honour of Mr Gratz the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Taiier Al-Masri said that Jordan has always made efforts to achieve peace In tbe 
Middle East and accepted United Nations resolutions while Israeli reaction had al- 
ways been a stubborn one. Mr Al-Masrl said “the Palestinians, Arabs and the Inter- 
national Community agree that the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) ii 
the sole and legitimate representative of the Palestinian people, so denying the PLO 
to participate In any peace resolution Is Illogical and harmful. On this basis, Jordan 
called for the International Peace Conference". Mr Gratz, on his part said that 
Austria condemns the Israeli occupation of the Arab territories after 1967 and re- 
cognizes the Palestinians' legitimate rights, including establishing their own coun- 
try. Austria also believes that the PLO as the sole representative of the Palestinians, 
has to participate in all efforts to solve the Palestinian problem. Austria also sop- 
ports the Jordanian efforts to achieve peace. 
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New cropping system in operation 

Continued from page 1 the Highlands _and will be done Tor the 

ministry’s studies showed that in the Ba- J °rdan Valley by late March and early 
qaa region of the highlands potato grow- April. 

ing would be very suitable but only one The Ministry of Agriculture hopes lo 
farmer applied to grow them. Now they use the system to improve land usage as 
have all been asked to plant two dunums well. It will be encouraging more crop to- 
with potatoes and the ministry is offering tation Including the planting of wheat and 
them cheap seedlings, technical advice Tedder crops in the Valley and Highlands 
and guaranteed prices, of 150 fils a kilo on land now used almost entirely f° r 
Inn oi? r? a 5** ,L?®i fi , ls for second class vegetable crops. 

and 90 fils for third class potatoes. . , .... . m-nduction of 

«*,. , , . . . This should help boost production 

fbe risk to farmers is very low and min- these crops, protect the soil from tw 
istry officmls believe that they will requ- harmful effects of planting the same crop 
est licences for potatoes next year. year after year and reduce the risk of m- 

Production goals for 1985 are:- Toma- ease - 

1 70,000 tonnes. Greenhouses are not included in Ibe 
the Highlands 72 ,000 tonnes. This is a new system as they are fixed structures 
reduction of 158.000 tonnes on current and variation of crops is more difficult. 

?7° nn C n°tl Jo ^ a n Valley However if there is a problem of overprfr 

27.000 tonnes, Highlands 26,000 ton- duction at any time they can be inc° r Pfr. 

rS:.» J S? a 5. s pn Tf t,on now averages rated into the system, 
about ten thousand tonnes ner vear In • — • _ also - 

1983 Jordan Imported 26,463 tonnes of Ministry of AgnnuUureiyg.. 

potatoes at a cost of JD 2,02.0,382. On- working on asystem to estaWlsh all 
ions — Jordan Valley 26,000 tonnes c«h farmer m Jordan The files w»i 
Highlands 24,000 tonnes, 1983 imports ^.complete deUilsof ** ^ 

were 19.1 13.608 tonnes at a cost Of JD far , m and ministry extension office^ 
1,599,732. Squash (com) Jordan vish each farmer once a fortn l 8h al?S 
.Valley 58,000 tonnes, Highlands' ^'300 th{} Infornmtion in the file UP-M®. 
tonnes. . Eggplants — Jordan Valley Lo Wyf^tHd. farmer. .. .. -Sv-y' 

110.000 tonnds,; Highlands 1 0;00Q tpn- - With the information in the 

nes ‘ Ministry of Agriculture should be a , 

If farmers exceed their allocation for M ,d up a detailed and accuratepru 
tomatoes they can be fined between JD 2 5 aI1 a 8 rlcultural activity in J ordan 
and 50 per dunum but the ministry does 
not anticipate having, to use this penalty. ' 

The farmers ere co-operating with. t |, e 


them a chance of better returns on their 
investments. . 

i ,f acl * a « a * licences, are being 

Issued in two w?ek lots to ensure a steady 
supply of each crop on the market throu- 
ghout the; spaspn. . ;; 

Licences! haVe already ! been issued for 


Rana 
Centre ’ 
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Iraq hits more targets in IranT tet&tde 


IlGHDAD (API — Iraq launched 
ftishair raids on Iruniun cities Wed- 
nesday as hundreds of foreigners 
larded special High is out of Iran's 
capital Tehran after Iraq vowed to 
in down any planes in Iranian 
skies. 


badly (rained volunteers across the border 
and that most of them were killed. “I 
don't think the Iranians know how many 
people they have lost", one senior official 
was quoted as saying. ' But it is in the lens 
of thousands, we think'. 


An Iraqi military spokesman said a scr- 
ies of raids on selected targets in the lra- 
gian cities of Isfahan. Karinanshah and 
gushehr were carried uui by Iraqi war- 
times. There were no immediate reports 
ofcastiallics or damage. An announce mc- 
D i over Baghdad radio, said the planes re- 
amed safely to base after inflicting ac- 
tuate hits on their targets. 

The Iraqis warned Sunday that starting 
Tuesday night any target that passes 
ihrough Iranian air space will become a 
possible target. British Airways an- 
nounced il was cancelling all its flights to 
Tehran. The West German national air- 
line Lufthansa. meanwhile, flew 357 Eu- 
ropeans out of Tehran Tuesday and Tut- 
Lish Airlines evueunied 200 Turks. 


Iraqi military commanders said their 
troops had driven the Iranian invasion 
force from Lhc southern border marshes 
except for the area around oil- rich Maj- 
nuon Island, and look journalists on a 
tour of the area. Iran seized Majnoon in a 
similar invasion in February 1984. 


in the Saudi capital Riyadh, the foreign 
ministers of the six- nation Gulf Co- 
opera lion Council met Wednesday to dis- 
cuss ways of ending the war. And Ku- 
wait's foreign minister, Sheikh Subali Al- 
A limed, flew to Baghdad Tuesday with the 
offer lo send a mediation team to both 
Baghdad and Tehran after contacts with 
Algeria, an Arab couniry that has close 
links with non- Arab Iran. 


A government spokesman in Tokyo said 
tame of the 600 Japanese residents al- 
tcjJ^had left. 

Meanwhile, an Iraqi war communique 
iiid Iranian gun positions continued to 
thcll Basra. Iraq's second city 500 ki- 
lometres south of Baghdad, for the sixth 
uraiglU Unv. hilling residential areas and 
iMsing material damage. Another com- 
munique said that an unspecified number 
of Iraqi civilian residents were killed or 
sounded in the Basra shelling. 


In Washington, the New York Times 
Wednesday quoted senior Reagan admi- 
nistration officials us saying It an has ap- 
parently suffered a crushing defeat, in the 
ttfkJong ground offensive north of 
Basra The report said officials estimated. 
Iran sent .10.00(1 to 50.000 soldiers and 


Israel aids Lebanese rebels 


AMMAN (KUNA) — An unspecified number of Israeli officers, Including three In- 
telligence (Mossad) officers have left for East Beirut over the past three days to 
wist the Phalanglst rebels led by Samir Geagea in organizing the forces and forming 
• wcurlty apparatus for the mutineers, said a report from the occupied territories 
"niesday. According to the report, Israeli military ships have unloaded large 
quantities of arms and ammunitions in Jouneih port early this week, in a demonstra- 
tion of support for the mutineers. 


"Tr— • m mrm in* HIM » » • 

Meanwhile, another report received by Kuna office here said the Israeli occupation 
authorities have decided to ban the travel of Palestinians from 12 Palestinian cities 

ifej ..in _ . i a . J.A.iL, nf ftl«A mnenn 


minorities nave decided to ban the travel or raicsimians irom ia rwHnuiw 
villages to the East Bank. The report however, did not give details of tbe reason 
■w the latest Israeli atrocity. 


....... — V ■ 

According to the report ALKhaJoub refugee camp, to the north of occupied He- 
fron, has been under n curfew for the last three days and many of its Inhabitants 
** been arrested atter two cars belonging to the Israeli settlers were set on fire. 

Tbe report disclosed that the extremist ‘Gush Emunlm’ movement had failed in 
convincing owners of hotels in Nablus, Rs mullah, Jerusalem, Hebron and Tulkarm to 
. * Ibelr hotels to the movement at astronomical prices. The Zionist movement Is 
•PParently aiming at making footholds In those occupied cities, In prelude to setting 
; B P settlements In densely populated Arab areas. 


. . 

hl! M»rored a loan agreement betweea Jordan and the Arab Economic 


iDd i ^ et “* S Mhroved a loan agreement between Jordan tie Aran tcoDomic 
. Development Fund to flnanee a project aimed at decreasing the dangers of 
«nhq B aje $i The loan amounting to 450,000 Kowaltl dinars will be repaid In 25 
■ The project includes the construction of 20 more selemologlcal stations. 

a^Pubnc Transport Corporation Mil soon Hx telecommunication systems on all 
^ enable it to monitor the movements of the buses. The project which wilt 
Ml tbe Kingdom Is part of the Corporation’s expansion programme. 

of the lottery organized by the Dentists Association will now take place 
ioJi'/K. ' rhe dr *w which was tq have taken place on I February had to be post- 
bWida frotn the lottery will go to the Society for the Deaf at Sail and 
> ■ l Palsy Foundatlon ln Amman. ! : 

*tSfe? over bment has approved a $30 million World Bank loan for the expansion of 
1*5.2 “werage networks In the Greater Amman area,. Among the projects 
A 8 Jhe construction of a 100 kilometre water distribution pipeline, water 
fhiL wll, tc MR tat Bad’ a and Wadi Seef. Part of the money will also be used lo 
- 55IJ® -Mpnient tor tbe Water Authority. Repayment of the loan is spread over 


airports to which Iran Air flies: Abu 
Dhabi. Dubni and Sharjah in the United 
Arab Emirates, and Doha in Qatar. 



Airline officials in Dubai reported Iran 
Air flighls out from Tehran, Shiraz and 
Bandar Abbas were arriving hours late, 
with some cancelled as the Iraqi ban went 
into effect. They also said that Iran Air 
was adjusting its Tlight schedules to day- 
time trips only. 


THE PACIFIC CENTURY 
IS HEREI 


King presides over 
Cabinet meeting 


*A new geography is taking 
shape as the Pacific region 
surges as the world’s new 
economic center. 


One report from Manama. Bahrain 
Wednesday said the ban on Iranian air 
space has meant confusion bitl good busi- 
ness for Tehran’s national airline which 
is now practically the only air link to the 
war stricken country. 

The ban caught thousands of the Iranian 
expatriates returning home from Arab 
Gulf countries lor the Nowruz holidays, 
which run for two to three weeks. The 
feast, lo be celebrated Thursday, marks 
the beginning of Spring when large num- 
bers of expatriate Iranians return home to 
work on farms for lour lo six months, 
said one Iran Air representative who re- 
fused lo be identified. 

As a result. Iranians travelling back 
from different capitals were causing pres- 
sure on Iran Air flights at the high season 
on Nowruz.' the agent explained. Most of 
the transit flow was going through Gulf 


AMMAN (Pclra) — Ills Majesty King 
Hussein Wednesday presided over the 
Cabinet meeting at which the Jordanian 
comprehensive move and the latest deve- 
lopments in the Middle East were dis- 
cussed. 


• California is the star 
performer among US states 
along the Pacific coast. 


Before the meeting. Ills Majesty confer- 
red with the Prime Minister Ahmad Gbcl- 
dat. The King was accompanied by tbe 
Chief of the Royal Court Mr Marwan Af 
Qasem and Minister of the Royal Court 
Mr Adnan Abu Odch. 


PLUS— 

•Mikhuil Gorbachev emerges 
as it 1 New Wave’ 

Ic title r in the 


Soviet Union 


WorldPaper 
Journal Mondial 
DJarioMundiaJ 



LITANI RIVER, Lebanon: A member of the Israeli occupation troops In South Leba- 
non speaks to his headquarters Tuesday. The Israeli troops killed one man 
and wounded another in a South Lebanese village Wednesday. ( AP Laserphoto) 


Rebels take over command 
of Christian militia 


BEIRUT ( AP) — The leader of a rebellion 
within President Amin Gemayel's Pha- 
lange Parly took over the command of Le- 
banon's largest Christian militia 
Wednesday as heavy fighting raged for a 
third day in South Lebanon’s port of Si- 
don. 


Pakradouni. the spokesman for the rebell- 
ion. 


Red Cross officials said 1 0 people were 
killed and at least 40 others wounded 
since the fighting lerupted between gov- 


Geagea took over from Fuad Abu 
Nader, Gemayel’s nephew who was made 
head of the Lebanese Forces Legislative 
Council, Pakradouni said. Abu Nader, 
who had been commander of the Lebanese 
forces since last September, .was not 
reachable for comment. 


ernment troops and Christian militiamen 
In and around Sidon. the provincial capi- 
tal of South Lebanon. 


A communique said Samir Geagea, 
whose fighters seized most of the Chris- 
tian areas north of Beirut last week, was 
named chief or staff of the Lebanese for- 
ces, a coalition of Christian factions that 
fought against the Muslims in the civil 
war. 


Tbe new moves appeared designed to 
consolidate the rebels' grip on power In 
the Christian heartland and weaken the 
president's position within his own Ma- 
roniie Catholic community, Lebanon’s 
largest Christian sect. 


Gedgea's name headed a 1 0-man execu- 
tive leadership elected to govern the Le- 
banese forces militia independent of the 
Phalange parly, which had dominated the 
militia since Its 1980 formation. The new 
command Suspended for six months the 
regulations under which the militia had 
be enumerating and said new regulation 
would be promulgated, the communique 
said., It, was read to reporters by Karim 


President Gemayel, discussed the 
rebellion and the Sidon hostilities at a 
four- hour meeting Wednesday with Leba*.' 
non’s Cabinet, Prime Minister Rashid Ka* 
rami told reporters after the 
session. 
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Imported dreams for sale. 


Attractive opposites 

The challenge of turning differences into diversity 


March 1986 Worldltoper 1 1';- - >■ f 
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facing the Pacific Ocean —a tremendously diverse sm ! m M m u m 

in language, culture and political institutions. Th2 i A m mm Emm mm Emm* mm IaI Mm. Mm 
of economic development has varied from com*!? r AfPlw MOO MmS - UlD 

country, which has had the effect of making populSJ ! ■ W ^ %0 m ■ ICIA/I U 

^JapZforinstence, has completed the transition*,, OlffrfffiS /P£S deOGHdeilt H ° ng businesawotrmn^but 1 still 

low birth rate, and now faces the economic anTsS!? JUUtSUCZICM WC^/CT IUCT #1 at home. Women have to do double duty 

sequences of an aging population, even more so thantfc* on arflTl/nni/ An/fH/CfTl ^Attitudes have changed a^ut the nu 

United States. China’s social organization has enabW 0^ flSllO/Oyj^ GfllF T I lit T1 s ’ 0V< 

the government to bring about a rapid decline in the 
birth rate in less than one generation, but the con# * By Philip M. Hauser 
quences of such an effort are still unknown. ImU «A i Special to WorldPaper 
and Thailand have successfully reduced their population , TTr . . . " 

growth rates.The exception is the Philippines, wheretli# HONOLULU— The television drama Dynasty, a 

birth rate remains relatively high. 1 weekly dose of sin and success about a wealthy American 

"The countries of the Asian-Pacific region are unda. dan, ** wa *' c ^ e ^ a ^° ut f 8 m . uc ^ United States as in 

going major changes in population," observes demoera r So u ^ east ^ a ‘ ^ Malaysia and Thailand, for instance, 
pher Lee-Jay Cho, director of the East-West FbZ ' viewere rate the aeries as ° ne ° f tiie moSt popular pro ‘ 

f i .u.: . ■ I nriima 


By Philip M. Hauser 

Special to WorldPaper 

HONOLULU— The television drama "Dynasty,” a 
weekly dose of sin and success about a wealthy American 
clan, is watched about as much in the United States as in 
Southeast Asia. In Malaysia and Thailand, for instance, 


By Victor Hao Li countries share some outstanding features. Export orien- 

Special to IVor/dPaper tation, combined with the ability to attract substantial 

capital, enabled Hong Kong, Thiwan, South Korea and 
IN THE NEW global theater, a number of players are as- Singapore to weather the turbulent times of the 1970 s, 

eembling on center stage. They wear an odd assortment particularly the oil price shocks, without reining in their 

of clothes and speak in many different languages. There economic expansion. These four countries have promoted 

is no script yet for their performance, so most of them are measures to open their economies, making more use of 

improvising market mechanisms to shape their activity. The develop- 

The stage for the New Globe is set in the Pacific region, ment polities of the other ASEAN countries, especially 

many people agree, and several scripts have been pro- Malaysia and Thailand, are beginning to show similar 

posed. Their universal theme casts the nations of the Pa- patterns. . . 

dfic Rim as a group bound together initially by economic Tbday, these nations are among the world’s best per- . 

ties. forming economies, and it is a hard-earned distinction. 

; Indeed, the signs are that the Pacific Century is al- When world trade fell from about eight percent in real 

ready here. Taken together, the value of merchandise terms to about four percent from 1973 to 1979, the re- 
moving across the Pacific Ocean increased more than sponae of the developing countries in the Asian-Pacific re- 

tenfold in the last decade. US investment in Asian na- • gion was exemplary. Instead of building protectionist 
tions more than doubled during the same period, and buffers, many pushed to become even more competitive. 

Japanese investment grew even faster. Flexible real wages allowed them to continue producing 

"One major reason for all'the attention onthai sgion is competitiv ely priced goods, Diversifying exports helped 
a growing awareness that. the economies of many Pacific fo hreagTtrtoTigr^^ nIH nn Pa became aafcu- 

Rim nations are hdfr fiindamentally and inextricably in- rated. The result is a gro^^co^tn^Th ittan gtfrrst- 

tertwined,” Says Sey i N ay a, for mer chief economist of the well to changes in the economic climate. 

Asian .Development Bank and currently director of the Historically, developing Asia Has done well to attract 
East-West Centers Resource Systems Institute in Hono* the capital’ It needs to grow. Official development assis- 

lulu. "Interdependence is effecting the lifelines, not just . tance tripled between 1966 and 1980 and private capital 
piargipal matters.'* > : _ in various forms increased ninefol d^*** 

Amid the diversity of the region, the Asian-Pacific -i ■■ 


Institute. "Increases in educational attainment and pw 
ductivity contribute to the economic dynamism of the* 
gion. By contrast, population development in (Ik 
European countries levelled off long ago, and they don't 
eqjoy the same momentum.” 

Politically, a fundamental shift has occurred-frca 
the post-World War II set of relations in which the Unilei 
States, and later Japan, played a dominant vole in alma 
all undertakings, to a period in which the other nations 
of Asia and the Pacific are taking their place os full pan 
ners rather than as recipients of technology, aid or idea* 
The United States is still searching for the best armg- 
ments for sharing influence in the political and economic j 
arenas. Japan is also trying to define its place in the m j 
setting, where it is no longer a latecomer and follower^ ; 
rather a leader and innovator. 

China is beginning to establish fundamentally newj» 
Iitical-and economic relations with its neighbors. lb 
budding de facto alliance among the United State:, 
China and Japan holds considerable hope for the future 
Some of the Southeast Asian states, however, view Chi 
na’s emergence in the international arena with raise! 
feelings— glad that the period of isolation and strained 
relations is over, but concerned that an increasingly 
strong China may try to influence events in the area. 

The new political reality reflects a generational 
change ofleadership in Asia. Leaders whose formats 
yeara were during World War II and the national in» 
pendence movements have been succeeded ty aycuy 
group, who are often better educated and more tectoj 
cally proficient. These new actors are more 
cultural values and indigenous ways of doing things, sr*- 
more willing to question western models and ideas. 

The most subtle and difficult problems of the Rp» 
Century concern the wide differences in Jang**® 
gion, social structure and culture around the Pacific 
National interests are too different and cultural 
grounds too diverse for integration to be possible or 
able, at least in the foreseeable future. 

As the Pacific era begins to unfold, the challenge . 


Satellite transmission of radio and TV programs have 
broken the Bhell that isolated many areas in the Pacific 
region. And since the end of World War II, communica- 
tion and travel have changed the material aspect of most, 
if not all, of the Asian-Pacific cultures. 

The number of Asians travelling to North America 
and Europe, particularly businessmen, tourists and stu- 
dents, has increased significantly in the last 15 years. 
Asian trips to the United States alone increased fivefold 
from 485,000 in 1971 to almost 2.3 million in 1981. Even 
more dramatic is the increase in the number of western- 
ers visiting the Asian-Pacific area. 

Scenes in the region are now all too familial': Asians 
dressed in western clothing, listening to western music, 
even savoring faat food. "My children refuse to eat Japa- 
nese food whenever we go out,” complains a housewife in 
Tbkyo. Material changes such as these may be superfi- 
cial, but they make a culture more vulnerable to other 
kinds of change. 

In a relatively recent phenomenon in most countries 
of the Pacific Rim, individuals are testing the limito 
of choice in lifestyles. The availability of imports— such 
as wristwatches, fountain pens, tape players, bicycles, 
and jeeps— can provide an incentive for laborers in the 
fields to accept factory jobs with higher wages, even 
though it often means abandoning previous lifestyles 
in rural areas. 

The flow of information and ideaB has altered attitudes 
as well as behavior. Nations in the Asian-Pacific region 
now place greater value on education and the eradication 
of illiteracy. The average level of schooling has gone up in 
nearly all countries. Children today are often more edu- 
cated than their parents, fuelling what some observers 
see as an Important element in the revolution of rising 
expectations. \ 

More spouseB are chooBing their own mates, only seek- 
jog the blessing of their parents instead of depending on 
them for the selection of a huBband or wife. The age of 
mar nage is also going up, less rapidly for men than for 
*omen,Thia means that one can expect husbands and 
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Victor Hao Li is president of the East-West Cent 
lulu, a public institutio n that 


schooling. This fits in with the general notion that mar- 
nage is becoming more equitable, particularly in South- 
east Asia. . 

With higher education and increased participation in 
he labor market, women are no longer restricted to the 
roles of wife and mother. And some Asian working moth- 
Onn rr* *' tm ' aamp.rvroaaitrA flR t.hftir WWttern 
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Hong Kong businesswoman, "but I still have obligations 
at home. Women have to do double duty.” 

Attitudes have changed about the number and timing 
of children. Since the mid-1960’s, the average family size 
has significantly diminished in many countries of the Pa- 
cific Rim. 

But it can be misleading to think that convergence 
meanB everything is converging and that it converges to- 
ward the West. There are signs that cultures in the 
Asian-Pacific region are changing their mores slower 
than they are changing their appearances. 

In Taiwan, for instance, almost all married women use 
birth control to limit family size, which many regard as 
an indicator of progress. But a large proportion of couples 
still begin married life by living with the husband’s fam- 
ily according to Chinese custom. 

Urbanism is now a way of life in many Asian-Pacific 
cultures, affecting not only the material lot of city dwell- 
ers but traditional attitudes and values as well. In 1960, 
16 percent of the population in East Asia lived in cities. 


By 1980, the proportion increased to more than one-third 
and is predicted to reach 46 per cent by the end of this 
century. This means urban dwellers in the region will 
number 622 million out of 1.37 billion by the year 2000. 

Greater educational opportunities and exposure to sci- 
ence in the urban setting tends to make people less de- 
pendent on astrology and animism in setting and 
pursuing life goals. 

The social heritage is often slow to change, however, 
and inconsistencies in behavior can be seen. A prominent 
scientist in India consulted an astrologer for the best 
time to fly to an international scientific meeting. A sur- 
vey taken i n 1979 showed that two out of every three mid- 
dle-class Thais living in cities used an astrologer to set 
the date of their wedding 

"We have no objections to adopting western technology 
and raising our standards of living,” says a Muslim 
leader, who led a successful campaign in Malaysia to 
have women wear the traditional Muslim veil. "But we 
must do all we can to preserve Islamic culture and reli- 
gion.” 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, a sociologist and population expert, 
is a senior fellow at the East-West Population Institute in 
Honolulu. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation 
Invites Your Rartidfxjtion in 

Two International Programs 
at the 

BeJkgio Study and Conference Center 

Lake Como, Italy 

A Residential Program for Scholars and Artists 

Individuals with appropriate experience (normally a Ph.D. and previous publica- 
tions for scholars and previous major compositions/shows for artists) are invited 
to apply for a four-week residency to work on a book, monograph, major article, 
painting or musical tompositon. 

A Program for International Conferences 

Individuals are invited to apply to organize international working groups or small 
conferences (maximum 25) on a topic of international significance. 

The Bellagio Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan . 

The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful sur- 
roundings offer a unique opportunity for study, and thoughtful discussion. Once 
at the Center, conference participants and scholars in residence are the guests of 
the Foundation. 

r , - Each yeacthe Center hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes some .80 scholars 
in rSHeirce^orfie preference is given to applications which address isssues of 
international dimension in the fields of concern to the Rockefeller Foundation: 
the Arts, Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International Relations, Ag- 
ricultural Sciences, Population and Health. , 

For a full brochure on how to apply, please fill out the coupon below. Before responding, please 
note that this coupon pertains only to the programs at the Bejttgio Center and that the applica- 
tion process }s very competitive; persons of significant achievement are most likely to succeed, . 
this generally includes a Ph.D. 


Susan E. Garfield, Manager 
Bellagio Center Office (85WP) 
The Rockefeller Foundation • 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10036 U.S.A. 
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Hong Kong's Wang 

From 'Red capitalist' 

* to China's export expert 
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t*8 a deal 


By LI Cheng 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING-Although his hair is receding and greying 
these days, Wang Guangying still beams with health and 
his hearty laugh often rings in his spacious office. The 
man who was once denounced as "a Red capitalist" by the 
late Chinese premier Zhou Enlai is back making money 
again— notfor himself as in the old days, but for his coun- 
try’s modernization. 

On a trip to Hong Kong two years ago, Wang was con- 
vinced by his old business friends of the need for more ac- 
cess to trade with China. He won full backing from 
Premier Zhao Ziyang to found a non-governmental firm 
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This handsome calendar is lavishly Illustrated with old photos and 
engravings which reflect the world’s diversity of cultural tradition. Each 
month brings a new theme based upon an important cultural or 

religious motif. 

The World Calendar is truly the first international calendar printed in six 
languages— English, French, German, Spanish, Arabic and Japanese. 

Includes: 

• Holidays of the world’s five major religions— Christianity, Judaism, 
Islamism, Hinduism* Buddhism— In six languages. 

• National and bank holidays of a hundred nations. 

• Each weekday and month In six languages. 

• Each photo caption In six languages. 

• An International Time Zone map. 

• English radio broadcast frequencies throughout the world. 

• And an Index to help you find, understand and teach celebration davs 

throughout the globe. _77. J .' 


Makes Each Day An Internationa] Adventure 


World Calendar/World Paper Please send (1) calendar at US$12.00 (Including air mail 
44 Kilby Street postage). 

Boston* MA 02109, USA Please send ^.calendars at US$10.00 each (Including 

; air mall postage). . 

~ ‘ .Check enclosed. . - . 

Charge my credit card. . _Vlsa —.Master Charge 

Card No. ^ — . — — Expiration Date_ 

Name — - : • ' <: . 


Address 


Country, 
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as a foreign trade lever in opening up Chinn n. ■ 
side world. This led tu the birth of the Everbritxhtu " 
trial Co. in Hong Kong in August 1983. Since Xn? ' 

• company has concluded 330 contracts valued q l ! 
US$650 million. 

Asked why he wanted to take on such an arduous ' 
at his age, Wang said: "One should strive to realiaoS ! 
ideals and do something for ones country.” 

A friendly man confident in what he is doing m\ 
happy with what he lias done, Wang has been impriLd ' 
three times for his oulspoken patriotism during the tur ' 
bulenl periods of China’s past. Today, he is once again ' 
part of historic changes taking place in his country! 
opening up of China to trade with the outside world, a 
key development in the dawning of the Pacific Age 
The privately-funded Everbright company is a m ' 
channel for China to introduce capital and expertise 
from abroad. Last September, the company imported M 
cars from Nissnn Motor Co. of Japan to Beijing for lb? *• 
convenience of foreign tourists who found taxis hank i 
get. A fleet of new cars drove along the streets of Beijing ■ 
on the eve of the last National Day October 1, to the k ■ 
light of tourists and ot hers. 

Everbright s most noticeable contract was a huger# 
lamation project to create as many as 13,000 hectare^ 
land at the mouth of the Pearl River in southern 
Guangdon Province near Macao. In 1983, the purchased 
131 world-famous Swiss 3.5-meter looms and Belgian Pi 
canoe looms from a Singapore textile mill saved Chinaai 
least $7 million. j 

Wang says that where there is a contact there is a nr ; 
to profit. Everbright maintains business ties with m 
than 1,300 firms around the world and has formed sem 
subsidiaries. Among its partners are world renown?! 
firms such as Burroughs Corp. of the United States and 
Kumagai Gumi Co. of Japan. 

Wang’B association with foreigners and the outsit \ 
world is a theme that has run through his whole life. H- 
was educated at an American missionary school -tb 
Catholic University— in Beijing in the early 1940s. Afto i 
graduation, he landed a job as an assistant in the uni w : 

During the Cultural 
Revolution in the 1960s, j 

Wang was imprisoned 
for eight years for 
being a 'reactionary ! 

capitalist.' 


sity’s chemistry department and in 1943 his 
expert ise and Ixis family’s financial backing helped 
found the Modern Chemical Factory in the P° rt c '} | 
Tianjin. The wall-managed factory competed wil 
eign rivals. . j 

In 1960, he operated the Lishong Knitting Mill 
- ■ jin with his own capital, but the factory was turn j. 
to the government during t he socialist transform* \ 

private businesses in 1956. At both his companies, . 
had a reputation for scientific management, 1 
and enterprise. , 

Wang also has a candid personality, loves hi 
and hates injustice. For all this he wasimp^^^ 

Jflnnnpae inwgdnva ‘ ~ Ul 

Then, after Japan’s surrender, he was 
thi’ee months, this time for * 'harboring ^ 

the Kuomintang and its rule. During the . , tvearS fo 
lution in the 1960’s, he was imprisoned for . J, ^ 

being a "reactionaiy capitalist,” a charger m ^ 
fact that he was a brother-in-law of the late F ^ 
man Liu Shaoqi and an elder brother ot * 

Wang Guangmei. Not until the “Gang 1 of rj f 

toppled was he rehabilitated and appointed 
of Tianjin in 1980. e broths 

Wang is from, a big family. He ^f ive g ^gnieLi- 1 
and five young sisters. His sister, Wang 
now a standing member of the Nation^ TJ** . 
the Chinese People’s Pblitical Consultative ^ 

His wife, eldest daughter and a grandaaugn ^ ^ 
ing with him in Hong Kong. ^ ^ 

mainland, either working or studying.* 1 " . 

ter is studying in the United States. 

; . Wangaeditahterobusthealthto^ 

in Ms'yputh— American football, ice hocK y 

bar exercises. ' ... 

LiQieng isstaff writer of China Features 
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Europeans' 

double fear 

Japan looms, US distant 

By Jacqueline Grapin 

Associate Editor in Western Europe 

WASHINGTON— "The honorable sharp edge of the 
sword beheads the convicted man better if the execu- 
tioner smiles while he strikes.” 

This expression, made in Japan, is what makes Euro- 
peans wary of the enigmatic and amiable Japanese. 

European wariness has developed in the face of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community’s trade deficit with Japan, 
which lose from US$250 million in 1970 to $12 billion in 
1983. Over the years, Japan has sold three times more 
than it has bought from the EEC. 

Thus, when Europeans think of the Pacific region and 
iUgrowing influence, they immediately thinkof Japan— 
a symbol of the threat to the traditional power equilib- 
rium to which they have become accustomed. 

And yet, more than just the vision of looming great 
powers in the Pacific, the Europeans are afraid of a US 
shift from the old world to the new world. In addition, 
they fear that there will be a decline in the traditional 
influence of the former colonial powers on the new indus- 
trial nations of the Third World. 

Europe does not harbor the same distrust of Japan in 
its dealings with the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN)— even though this economic alliance is 
becoming an industrial power whose cheap and rela- 
tively well -manufactured products are beginning to 
worry even the Japanese. 

Both European and ASEAN leaders are trying to de- 
velop trade relations as a way of bringing about changes 
in their economic interdependence. Japan is ASEAN’s 
largest trading partner, accounting for more than 26 per- 
cent of total trade with the group, followed by the United 
States with 18 percent and the EEC with 15 percent. The 
ASEAN economies are among the fastest growing in the 
world with a mean increase in their gross national prod- 
ucts of seven to 10.8 percent, compared with less than 
three percent for Europe. 

The Europeans have expressed concern over the 
growth of Southeast Asian economies in certain sectors 
(steel, textiles and soon automobiles) while trying to 
avoid triggering a global reaction of the same distrust 
that they feel toward Japan. European diplomats con- 
sider the ASEAN countries, as well as the South Pacific 
nations, to be developing regions that must be encour- 
aged. 

The situation is very different with Japan. Relations 
with Tokyo cause constant friction between European 
leaders, and the Japanese are always glad to bypass the 
.EC and negotiate directly with major European na- 
tions— much to the despair of EEC bureaucrats. Negotia- 
tions have continued for years, but nothing has been 
done to stop the influx of Japanese goods into European 
markets. 

The European countries have reacted in widely differ- 
ent ways to the invasion of Japanese products. The West 
Lermans-were the first to sign many licensing agree- 
ments with Japanese companies and to encourage Japa- 
nese investments that would create jobs in West 
Germany. 

Britain is seen as “the beachhead of Japanese products 
jn Europe,” with more than 5,000 Japanese living in Lon- 
on-their most important center in Europe, 
h ki ■ 8 -’ *^ a P anese presence is less extensive, but 
th n * 36Cause it is concentrated in a few areas— 

6 Upera, where Alsatian brasseries have been replaced 
y Japanese restaurants, and the Champs Elysees, 
ich now looks like Ginza in downtown Tokyo. 

Jacqueline Grapin is a columnist in several European 
newspapers, 

Europe fears a decline in the 
traditional influence of the 
former colonial powers on 
the new industrial nations 
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Samoan children^ great expectations. 

Islanders' plea: Don't ignore us 

Potential wealth in region sparks big scramble 
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When Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
visited Papua New Guinea, Fiji, Australia and New 
Zealand in January, he suggested to his New Zealand 
counterpart, David Lange, that the New Zealander 
might usefully display leadership in the development of 
the Pacific community idea. Lange is sympathetic to 
promoting the concept— as long as it takes account of the 
small Pacific islands. 

The islands, in fact, have been isolated from most 
discussions on a Pacific community— and its newer 
variant, Pacific economic cooperation Supporters of the 
Lange initiative in New Zealand want the small states 
interests considered, but what is the situation of these 
dependent entities? 

By Anthony Haas 

Special to WorldPaper 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand— Four million people live 
in small communities on hundreds of tropical islands 
scattered throughout the vastness of the Pacific Ocean. 
They are the insiders who do not want to be left out as the 
Pacific era begins. 

Subsistence agriculture and a communal social order 
typified the character of the Polynesian, Melanesian and 
Micronesian islanders, while almost a thousand lan- 
guage groups and the physical isolation of the islands fos- 
tered difference and local identity. 

The impact of the West, has been felt in these worlds. 
European traders, missionaries and administrators over- 
laid their capitalist practices on communal societies, 
their valiants of Christianity, and their colonial adminis- 
trations over tribal order. 

This was the pattern of the last century, which also in- 
cluded the forced movement of Indian people to work the 
British sugarcane fields in Fiji, and of islanders to Aus- 
tralia to help in the development of Queensland. 

The movement of people has stepped up in recent years 
as air and sea transport links reduced the isolation of the 
Pacific communities. More Cook islanders, Niueans and 
Tokelauens, live in New Zealand than on their own is- 
lands, helping to change their own culture and that of the 
predominantly British people to whom they are now fa- 
miliar neighbors in the main cities. 

The French have moved from metropolitan France to 
outnumber the Melanesian people, known as Kanaka, 
whose traditional home is New Caledonia. 

Micronesian Nauru is the workplace for neighboring 
Micronesia ns from Tuvalu and Kiribati who are at- 
tracted by earnings in the phosphate mines. These mod- 
ern migrants keep their home villages supplied with 
cash remittances— often the most significant source of in- 
come for the poor island communities. 

• The movement of people to the Pacific is increased by 
tourism to some islands with facilities fo host visitors; 


generating the dollars that help in the attainment of 
largely elusive economic independence. 

Constitutional independence has been achieved by a 
majority of the developing island countries. New Zealand 
led the way by granting independence to 140,000 West- 
ern Samoans in 1962. The 20,000 people living on Cook 
Islands and 3,000 people on Niue have self-government 
in free association with New Zealand. The 1,600 people on 
Tokelau, meanwhile, want to remain a New Zealand 
territory. 

The three million Papua New Guineans and 7,000 Na- 
uruans are independent of Australia. Tanga’s 100,000 
people, Fiji’s half million, Solomon Islands’ 225,000, 
Tuvalu’s 7,600 and Kiribati’s 60,000 are independent of 
Britain. 

The United States and the emergent island countries 
in the trust territory of the Pacific islands, or Micronesia, 
are trying to settle on an agreeable pattern of self-deter- 
mination. whose settlers and nickel mine operators in 
New Caledonia want to protect their interests, is in con- 
flict with the Knnaks over an acceptable measure of self- 
determination to the 140,000 people in New Caledonia. 
France is also under pressure to get out of French Polyne- 
sia and to stop its nuclear testing there. 

France and Britain have left the 120,000 people of 
Vanuatu to be independent, but not without conflict. 

The Pacific islands have some pockets of wealth— gold 
and copper iu Papua New Guinea, phosphate in Nauru, 
nickel in New Caledonia. But the concept of 200-mile ex- 
clusive economic zones under the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea provides the prospect of ocean 
wealth— and another stimulant to international rivalry 
for economic and strategic advantage in the Pacific. 

Among the islanders, there is growing awareness of 
both their former colonial connections and new interna- 
tional relations, such as the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations, Japan and China, besides Taiwan and 
the Soviet Union. 

With New Zealand Prime Minister David Lange tak- 
ing a leadership role in promoting Pacific economic coop- 
eration, the developing island countries will become 
more international. 

History shows that the smallness of the islands has not 
left them equally small in their potential significance. 
They are unlikely to want to give away their European 
linkB as Pacific economic cooperation grows. 

But the increasingly “aware" island elites are unxioua 
to be remembered as the debate over the Pacific commu- 
nity unfolds. The islanders have learned something 
about western ways through their colonial experience 
and they do not want to be ignored as others move to 
usher in the era of the Pacific. 

Anthony Haas is chairman of Asia Pacific Economic 
N^s in Wellington. '' ' w "" • 
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'What the Pacific Rim has Jacked 




in its history is cultural coherence and close 


communication. California (is) 
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where that communication is taking place.' 
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Htsirtvd to Like hold? 

Kothin: It really took hold alter Wnrl.i 
War II. The war created on nwarenoss in 
the United Slnlen nlioiil Ihe importance 
ol l lie Itaifit 1 Him. It hccnino clear Llial 
colonial powers were duel ini ng and 
that there was a now balance of power. 

WP: What are the key countries on the 
Asian and Latin sides of the Pacific Kim? 
Kotkin: Economically, Japan and 
are far and away the most impor- 
°n the Asian side. Japan light now 
the most impact. In the long rim, 
given its current course, China will he the 
most important. 

On the Latin side, the most important 
at this stage of the game is Mexico, with 
its huge oil reserves, independent foreign 
policy and large labor reserves. 

WP: What role does the California 
economy play in the Pacific Basin? 

Kotkin: First of all, the California 
economy is the seventh- largest, in the 
world, and Los Angeles is the Ulh. Taken 
by itself, California would be the third 
largest high -technology economy in the 
lwor,H * behind the rest of the United 
and Japfhj* 

iu look a^md the Rim. you s.v 

aa r -w v countries are fairly I in 

us - Most of them are cither re- 
mrc^pnomies, industrial economies 
. , - 'tf*®r i0]0gy econoni ies. They’re 

^ ei nT? -^ Sian 0r Latin Ifi'oups. ‘ 

K '$\ Cflhfornia mixes all of that. It’s a re- 
ilSpurce economy; it’s a high-technology 
^ttonomy; its an agricultural economy, 
also the only place where all the 
|ups in the Pacific Rim live in large 
^bers. So it s the natural interconnect- 
’"’int. in the Pacific Basin. 

You’re saying, then, that Califor- 
" melting pot" of the Pacific 

u «d that’s very cruel. . 
the largest Japan *si ■ cm< 
North American « n'lliuei 
Igeles. . . . the larges! cor 
line so, the largest concen- 
ilipinos, the largest 
if Mexicans, etc. 
t iave * s an intermingling of 
cannot occur in any other 


•' ' 1 1 • IViSi.- Kim fiiislmknh 

> bi. • i. . . ■ |l iirsil ..•« ihiTence and d-- 

' •. I Hi ink dial Caliluiw 

I <|: iy : •. : I I .. v i • ■ : i : : . I • . ■ place wlkif tii 
• >< e i It M 1 1 n.-: if I j., t : 1 1 i - |)|:itv. 


' V ( 1 ' 1 1 \ I 1 1 ‘ i . ; ng that the '•••111 
i In- i* ( ' li . Lii ■! ■ i ins ami Kindi-.', 
.^■l iImiI in Ni-.. \nrl- ' ile, llu* ■ ’ 
I In- I'nnljr | <.n ar n:«tt sHlk'fl niil)- 
w vl i 'l i i .* "i ■:il • • id. I '« ii *s I hul mean I jI. 
fot-ni;i is llu' I . wYo.l i if the fuliin a ? 

Kotkin: In omc ways, that's trur.H 
I'J.-i:--! i 'i:isl i i-oph' have basically ci 
dudi'il bo I ’i hi lie. Yuli rend the NWW. 
'J'inii'S today. mid vmii still think that t'c 
rope is (.In* center of the imivon-o. There i; 
nut one I'olmnnist in any major nev-f' 
per in the United Slates that I know-i 
who is based in California or any place r 
the Wesl . 

The East basically has had a nionopo^ 
over the con ini unicat ions industry— 

had a nuino|jE»ly aver tile culture. Sincftv 

onomically, leclmologically, and in nwif 
w; iy « ni It u ml ly the West i s the ascvwbtf 
area, it is l ime to redress the inihabnc*. 


WP: In "Unlilbniin Inc.," you said Ik* 
in 1981 Californios exports gre«‘ f ^ 
milch faster pace than the nations ai- 
wluile. What has happened since thffl- 

Kotkin: It was estimated in 1^- ^ 
Cali lorn in itself was responsible loi 
Hi i it I i »(' all the manufactured ' 
Japan— about US$8 bill ion out ol 1 
lion. What that means is that Law * ** 
has found niches within the _ 
marketplaces. despite the P r< jj t,ftir ■ 
pol icies of countries I i ke South 
Lhc sort of numipulntions and diflicu 
in t he >J apo ne:-:e economy. . . . 

California has continued to be a* 
produce products that no other * l 
Rim country can produce. That is in - 
case for the f iern US, except far* 
liockoLs like '1 .as and Massaehit^ 

WP: What .«s this shift i< 
power mean politically lor the 


n: It’s actually M ll ' u ‘ 
iblicnn Parly already in * , ( 

•lured by the Ricdic-orj' 

■oil find that the San ‘ - e 
.os Angeles areas Have i • 
jxiople in government , * 

:an Party's key spokwn^j, 
e likely to come 
Kf a va tn mine from 


Jim Riil/fi S«*p 
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JOEL KOTKIN, together with Paul Grabowicz, wrote the 
, book "California Inc.," which has had an enormous 
! impact on business circles in California and Japan. 

In this interview with WoridPaper, the New York-horn 
journalist discusses the key role California plays in the 
Century of the Pacific and its implications to the world. 


Hunt Const pul if ics. But il'yoii look 
at tin- ascend: mey ol'a politician like Gary 
ll.ui. vmu stv the deveh ipnitfiil of the Po- 
Hiin-type ul pMliiics, which lends (<» 
lcnriinii.il toward fiw trade, lechnulogj- 
iii(l'.'iiticpr«'neurisiii, 1ml really cmllids 
V|, h die tracliliunal Waller Mondalu- 
-l\ It - party. 

j ^l’ : lJu Ih'* Republican Party and US 
l’i'>idi'iit Rnnnld Reagan have a clearer 
mn ler. standing of the power of the Rim 
linn tlie Democrats? 

Kotkin: Its hard to say what Reagan’s 
vieu-nf the world is, but I think he under- 
.-laiids that the liberal analysts have 
made a serious mistake. They have 
tended to see Europe ns a model, not un- 
th standing that the sort of disincentives 
twanl entrepreneur ism that have been 
eieclc-d in Europe are now really coming 
home to roost. 

bfitfly, Europe has been a great lag- 
^ • b s become increasingly a museum 
nillure. I spent a great deal of time in 
Janet last year, and the entrepreneurial 
jynumism is just not there -the kind you 
»nd m any of the Pacific Rim countries, 
particularly Singapore. Malaysia, South 
nore-a or Japan. 

^easteniized Los Angeles. 


WP: Would you :ulvise Asian cnmpaii- 
ies setting up iie;ul<|iiai- li'is tu base tlicni 
on tile Wesl i.Vuisl rather tli.in New Ym k 
or Washington? 

Kotkin: ll depends on the kind uf in- 
dustry. I^Miik at the experience of I he Jap- 
ancse. Tlu* old Japanese companies— t In * 
leading hanks, the loading industrial 
companies-tendi-d initially to s«-i up 
their headquarters in New York. But if 
you look at many of the smaller, fast-ris- 
ing Japanese electronics companies, 
they’re setting up their US operations in 
California. Fur example, Fujitsu is going 
In build a very large disc-drive plant in 
Oregon. 

' I think you’re going tn find that in the 
high-technology areas, and to some ex- 
tent in the food -processing areas, many of 
the foreign companies are already com- 
ing to California. 

WP: Does the same apply to Latin 
American companies? 

Kotkin: It would seem verv much so. In 


ninny ways, lor Latin American cimpaii- 
i • ■!- it would be imporUmt. M'-xico is 
among I hi* most mivanced countries in 
Latin America, and there is n large Mexi- 
•■nncoiiliiigeii! inCulilVti nia. Many Mrsi- 
can studi'iiis go Id srhonb; like Stanford 
UniviM-.Mly, University of Calilhi-ni.i at 
Birkeli'y or I’alifornia liiMt.iiuie of Tech- 
milngy. So I think this is a very logical 
|.dace Im lln'in In ho. fi r. also an area 
where llu* Spanish-speaking person enn 
feel very much at home. 

WP: Would you say that California is 
not only riding the Rim in terms of eco- 
nomics but also in terms of culture and 
lifestyle? 

Kotkin: Absolutely. If you go to a place 
like Japan, they consider California as a 
culture somewhat more to be admired 
than the culture of the United States as a 
whole. The California image is very im- 
portant, Even in Europe today, you see it. 

I remember being in the Marais, the old 
section, the Jewish quarter of Paris, and 
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Where is the wishful-thinking money 
going? 

World Bank lending to Asians surges in 

| education, transportation 

I (US $ millions) 


Sector 

Agriculture, rural 

1982 

1983 

1984 

development 
Development finance 

614.0 

563.6 

504.4 

companies 

30.0 

534.5 

175.0 

Education 

Energy 

225.6 

237.2 

409.4 

Oil, gas, coal 

317.0 

339.7 

159.4 

Power 

271.3 

609.6 

425.4 

Industry 

207.4 

5.5 

— 

Non-project 
Population, health, 

400.0 

477.8 

300.0 

nutrition 

— ■ 

27.0 

85.0 

Small-scale enterprises 

132.0 

70.0 

204.6 

technical assistance 

— 

— 

10.0 

Telecommunications 

142.1 

— 

8.5 

Transportation 

286.0 

588.2 

792.0 

Urban development 

8.0 

167.0 

149.8 

1 Water supply, sewerage. 90.0 

I Source: World Bank Development Report, 1984 

88.5 

78.5 


'TheTfim is developing 
'AiewfieroesT 


(They don't! FiaveTo 
T3eA~ngl6"-Saxdnr 


there were signs saying "Ciilifnr nia Aem- 
bics." 

The sort ol healthy, vibrant type of hu- 
man being who is extremely acLi ve is very 
much a California image. It’s quite differ- 
ent from the sort of in trover led European 
image. You can see that in film ns well. 
The new California cinema is iuipany 
ways really outclassing the European dri- 
ema and much of the New* York cinema. • 

WP: How is the Pacific Rim affecting 
California? 

Kotkin: It certainly has changed 
way people eat. Can you believe theVe are 
600 sushi bars in Los Angeles? lt ? B 
changed the way people idress, lfc*$ 
changed the whole sort of i^urope-cen- 
tered view of the world. :Eas£ Cbak Cut 
ture at this sLage is'^sisentiaRy^i 
repetition and refining of a eyilture that 
really has had its day. • ' f • J 

One of the exc i t i ng things nhout thei^V 
cific Rim is that it's de vetopju£ 
roes. The real hei'o doesn’t' have to- be 
Anglo-Saxon. And in literature/T think 
you’re going to see an explosion bandit’s 
just at the very early st ages how—offjis* 
panic-Ainerican and Japan ese -Amor ican 
l item Lure. 

WP: What do you think are the long- 
range implications for the alliance be- 
tween the American West and the. Pacific, 
and tlu* American East and Europe? 

Kotkin: I think wo will see l lie develop- 
ment of oceanic cultures. If wc eon avoid 
Mowing ourselves up, it can nutke a very 
interesting and different division of the 
world. You may sec a welfare state-ovi- 
o tiled, inward-loo king Atlantic, cult urG 
and mi extremely oulwftj^lflptikmg, vi- 
hrant Pacific Rim culture, 1 think both 
will have something to offer.; 

The problem we ye bad is that tliie^s 
been an attempt tOJTiakai^dAil^ddttt* 
ture the worlds *1*} 
longer be tol^ft^^.;;^Ap|i ! | - ‘ 

can be toleraf^in L^^j 

Shanghw;: 
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Which way to go 
In dealing with US? 

Great debate in the Soviet Union 



By SUviu Brucan 

Associate Editor in Eastern Europe 

BUCHAREST, Romania— Although the new openings in 
Soviet-American. relations regarding arms negotiations, 
trade and the Middle East have raised great expectations 
in Eastern Europe, the big fuss in both Washington and 
Moscow over President Ronald Reagan’s "Star Wars” ini- 
tiative is stirring a lot of misgivings, too. 

Reagan's move toward an arms competition in space 
coincs at a time when the Soviet leadership is in the 
midst of a great debnte over basic issues of economic pol- 
icy and strategy involved in tho elaboration of the new 
program of the Communist Fatly to be presented to the 
1986 Party Congress. Underlying the debate is the alter- 
native strategy based on economic competition and suc- 
cess recontly launched by China. 

The fact is that the current strategy giving priority to 
politico-military achievements on a world Beale cal is for a 
reappraisal, starting with the lag in East-West economic 
competition, to tho poor showing of communist parties in 
the West at a Lime of economic crisiB and high unemploy- 
ment, and the difficul ties facing the Marxist-Leninist re- 
gimes in (he Third World (as in Vietnam and Ethiopia) in 
choosing guns instead of butter, 
ylt is not coincidental that last December, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, in charge of the new Soviet program, introduced 
the case for "fundamental changes in the economy and 
the entire system of social relations” by recalling Lenin’s 
remark that socialism’s mai n influence on world develop-, 
ments must be exercised through its success in the socio- 
economic sphere. 

. Against this backdrop, the word from Washington is 
8 imply that the Soviets’ adverse reaction to US moves 
was generated by fear of technological competition in 
space, where the Americans have an edge. However, 

•. analysts here are wondering why this claim is blown 

• _out of proportion. 

•• To begin with, the United States Is still dealing with a 
■I research prqject. Most specialists agree that even if every 
• test oif various stages of the U.S. Strategic Defense Initia- 
i tive succeeds, it would take at least 15 to 20 years to 
, . ■ . become operational. In the meantime, many things 
. ; could happen. 

First,; the Soviets are not newcoraqrs in this field. Re- 
call quite a few authoritative statements in the West 
. back in the early 1970s about Soviet breakthroughs in 

• . the development of anti-ballistic missiles. Second, the 
.technological gap is great and serious in every Soviet sec- 

■ ; tor, except the military. Here again, recall the warnings 
. . ; of western scientists thqt the Soviets ere developing new 
. ; vreapona sy3teTns that would revolutionize warfare. 

: ] Th«P, of, course, the ICBM involved in the Star Wars ■ 
■ . . project is only one of tho vehicles that; would carry nu- 
. .'.clear: weapons, Submarines hnd bombers ere equally. 
. ; i avai|able, hot to mention the new cohventional weapons 
ifhat, according to Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov; will soon 
; reach 1 -the level of wehpohs Of mass destruction in their 

• :iTe$bcHven«a. w '*• ■ ;. 

. :;j.- So* Hfceems that not only the military aspect proper is 

- iinvolved ii> explaining the strong Soviet reaction. 

What roally worries Soviet leadership is that the 
■.'6$calatibii ofthe arms race into qutjer; space would re- 
y- ,:mri *0 huge edQ^>rta and e^ndffurWbofch in:the United 
: ’ :•« States and the Soviet UMon that wpujddev^lop their mo- 
any significant disarmament agrees 

- impossible fbr the test of tjhui century, .y 

- If^rhd^.an effect much mprepamfht l ,it v ^i l i4 iwifrjg 


liners who are ready to take Reagan to task about his 
Star Wars plan, thus shelving domestic reforms. Others 
argue in favor of a strategy of accommodation and com- 
promise with Washington, making substantial conces- 
sions in offensive nuclear weapons, developing trade 
with the United States and even suggesting an easing on 
Jewish immigration. 

There is, however, a third option, a sort of go-to-hell- 
America policy suggesting significant concessions to 
Western Europe on Euromissiles, a missive withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from the Chinese border to attract Ber- 
ing and a spectacular gesture toward the Japanese- 
such as returning their northern islands— all these to 
expose the negative US positions on detente and disarm- 
ament, and to have the effect of isolating Washington. 

Siluiu Brucan is former editor ofthe Romanian news* 
paper Scinteia. 


President Konstantin U. Chernenko o( 
the Soviet Union died Sunday, 10 Mard 
at 73. He was the third Soviet leader to 
die within the past two and a half yean 
He succeeded_the late President Yuri 
Andropov 13 months ago and'it th 
time, there was some uncertainty about 
Chernenko 9 s health. 

There were signs that Chernenko was 
elected president by the Soviet Politburo 
as an Interim leader till the next Soviet 
Party Congress scheduled for 1986. 

WorldPaper presents an analysis by 
Silviu Brucan, associate editor In Eli 
tern Europe, of the uncertain strategy by 
the Kremlin today, coupled with an Im- 
pressionistic account by John Browne, 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons, of Mikhail Gorbachev, the new 
Soviet leader. 
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Charisma In the Kremlin 


Gorbachev emerges as ‘NewWave’ leader 


By John Browne 

Special to WorldPaper 

LONDON — When il became evident that President 
Konstantin Chernenko's health was failing, there was 
wide speculation that the number two man in the 
Kremlin. Mikhail Gorbachev would become leader of 
the Soviets. 

It was an easy job for the top elite of five or six 
Politburo members to choose Gorbachev when Pre- 
sident Chernenko died last week and the leadership 
became vacant. 

As a member of the British parliamentary reception 
delegation, I had considerable personal contact with Gor- 
bachev during his recent visit to London. He clearly has 
charisma, western-style. But with the exception of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev-who was compulsorily retired when 
he became too powerful— all the Russian leaders since 
Josef Stalin had been "committee men” rather than 
charismatic individuals. 

Gorbachev’s personality was evident during our visit| 
to Lenin's office, around the British Museum and the 
House of Commons. During the course of an argument I 
had with Gorbachev about individual freedom in Brit- 
ain, he said, "What you are saying, Mr. Browne, and. 
what is the truth are two entirely different things. Even 
Lord Byron had to leave England because there was in- 
sufficient freedom.” 

He is also extremely sensitive. In response to his ques- 
tion, I explained that while there are 661 members of the 
House of Commons there is only seating available on the 
benches for about 600. This had been done deliberately, I 
told him, as the House of Commons is "the live theatre of 
British politics." He questioned the struggle for the front 
bench between members of Parliament, then spun 
around to his delegation and said, "What Mr. Browne is 
saying represents clearly the complete hypocrisy of 
English politics. They elect 660 members to the House 
and only allow 600 of them in.” 


‘In combination with a shrewd and 
chic Mrs Gorbachev, they have the 
ability if — and it is a large if — 
he is allowed to exercise his cha- 
risma, to develop into the Russian 
equivalent of President John and 
Mjs Jacqueline Kennedy.’ ........ 



.noth Mr. and Mrs. Gorbachev are highly intelligent, • 
Wjft and well educated. He is a lawyer with an architec- 
degree and she has a PhD. His ambition, ability, 
.dedication to communism have earned him rapid] 
PjRfiotion, He to a thoroughly professional politician and 
■^Mcellent speaker. In combination with a shrewd and 
JwMrs. Gqrbachev, they have the 1 ability if-^-and it is a 
JjW if— he is allowed bo ekerctoe hto charisma, to de-i 

of Prff rifjpir 1 * -T nKn anA 

aspect of charisma shbuld not be overlooked. By 
Ck»bachev can appeal, as no gbvibt leader has 
fried, to, the grass roots level of the western demo-, 
jws rather than merely negotiating with Western 
a stoity-facedway. ■ ; 

jJfJ 16 V flowed ]fco exercise his charisma, it could have a 
the people of the Soviet Union. 

*-K? ^^rldas a maturd and well^haved nation, 

suonnpgate atataB-sucdi 


Active jiumber. two! GwbaCliev was the 
S^^ l nd ! d at0i.fef. the leaderships The Soviet power 
.MrSrVS ,P°menklat\ira' ag it la sometimes called, is a 


Tflrir'ViVl. a u ig gujunuiwo — 

Oii/SS Wd kouiS.; Its members were given enorm- 
1 UUiuVip^reliidi fhr acting as a loyal 
S lhiiK ch f? l ? in - ov «r the; Soviet Union, The nom- 
mllifSL/ 8 hierarchical and numbers perhaps three 
Ihpludlng members of the armed for- 
hrtvitoges range from special shops 
ftirplaneS flnd orivflie train coaches at the 


bers of the nomenclature were thought to be most un- 
ikeiy to support a strong individualist and charismatic 
leader like Stalin. When Ihe top elite selected Cher- 
nenko s successor it could have been expected to 
choose a man who was acceptable to a majority, of the 
nomenclature. However, it seems it was not hard for 
them to obtain support for a young and charismatic 
man despite the prospect that Gorbachev’s personal 
charisma could create the fear of a return to the Sta- 
linist terror among the nomenclature and his youth 
means that they would have to live with any mistake 
for a long time. 

At the same time, however, members of the Soviet top 
elite must shudder when they see the ailing position of 
their economy. Faced by "grass roots” demands for con- 
sumer products on the one hand and the awesome pros- 
pect of competing with President Ronald Reagan’s 
hyper-expensive (US$26 billion for research) Strategic 
iDefense Initiative ("Star Wars”) on the other, they will be 
’cognizant of the fact that whereas they are competitive 
with the United States in military research in space, 
they cannot compete in the translation, of that research 


into mass production and effective deployment. Their rel- 
ative lack of computer power alone must tell them that. 

The Soviet top elite will also know of the success of the 
unofficial capitalistic incentive systems that have perme- 
ated Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union itself, particu- 
larly in the fields of agriculture and construction. When 
they look at China and see the incredible, bloodless revo- 
lution taking place under Chairman Deng Xiaoping— in 
which capitalism is being embraced to a degree that 
must amaze most observers— they will see the serious 
possibility that the Chinese economy will leap ahead of 
their own, not just commercially but in military poten- 
tial also. 

From the personal contact I had with Gorbachev, there 
to little doubt in my mind that he shines as one ofthe very 
few men with the intellect, ability and potential cha- 
risma not only to grasp tha fundamental problems beset- 
ting the Soviet economy but also to enact measures that 
will ensure its survival as the basis for a modem super- 
power. 

John Browne is a member of the British House of Com± 
mans. * 


IF IT'S YOUR BUSINESS 
TO KNOW ABOUT 
REAL ESTATE IN THE USA. . . 
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Wffir®85-the first comprehensive 
report comparing 26 major office markets 
in the United States. Collier^ specially 
developed methodology helps corpora- 
tions and investors make decisions about 
property in the U.S. . 

For teal estate professionals. Colliers 
Office Review; 

• gives an overview, of the national office 

market • : f 

• compares and ranks cities around the 

: country . t 

• forecasts vacancy rate trends 

• provides a 6-year historical review of . 
markets . • 

• includes an insightful description of ■ 

; market conditions' from a local expert in 
each city. 


. International Property Consultants, the 
largest federation of independent real 
estate finhs in the world. 73 offices 
throughou t Australia, Brunei, Canada, ' 

. Hong Kong, Macau, Malaysia, Singapore, 
United Kingdom arid .United States of ’■ 
America. : - • ' • 

To order or for more information: 

Colliers USA 

10 Pbst Office Square Suite 590 . 

Bpaton, MA Q21D9 USA : . 

(617)423-2221 


ivamttnClaUu^ under constant threat 
was such that 
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Breakfast in 


SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 


VIENNA 


or Dinner in 


NEW YORK 
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What a great choice... 

; yes... why not... give us a call 
and we will take you in royal \1 

comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747’s 
: or our luxurious Tristars to 38 ' \l 

cities around the globe, with , 

more than 100 flights a week, ? ^ LA 

’■aw* 

forTnora i^fdrrbiiion please cont&ctAli&of fipesor your local acent. 1 • . ■' '■■■ 
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\ 'Miracle salt’ works 

I Simple preparation may save millions of babies 


ByArunChacko 

Associate Editor in South Asia 

NEW DELHI— Shyam Lai, six months old, was suffering 
from acute diarrhea. He began to dry out and fluid losses 
drained away ten percent of his weight. Soon, his blood 
pressure fell and his pulse quickened. Other ominous 
signs developed, followed by shock, then stupor. 

In a few hours, the child was dead. 

Each year, more than four million young children die 
from diarrheal dehydration, the most common childhood 
illness and the single -biggest child killer today. In 
Bangladesh, for example, it kills almost ten percent of 
babies. 

But these children would probably not have died if 
they had been given a simple drink of salt, sugar and wa- 
ter that costs practically nothing, and is simple enough 
for any parent to prepare. This is called oral rehydration 
therapy (ORT) and a British medical jouraal,The Lancet, 
described it as "potentially the most important medical 
advance this century.” 

In 1984 albne, about half a million children were saved 
by this revolutionary, low-cost technique. Today, 38 na- 
tions have begun large-scale production of oral rehydra- 
tion salts. Over the next five years, ORT could spread to 
half of the world’s families, saving the lives of some two 
million children each year. 

But today, less than 15 percent of the world's families 
are using the treatment. "If (ORT’s) potential is to be ful- 
filled," saya David Haxton, regional director of UNICEF 
for South Central Asia, "then a very much more difficult 
breakthrough must be made: the knowledge of how and 
when to use oral rehydration therapy must now be put at 
the disposal of many, many millions of parents the world 
over.” 

Administering ORT is simple: a parent mixes eight 
kvel teaspoons of sugar and one of salt in a liter of water. 
But the proportions must be accurate and the solution 
should not be more than 24 hours old. The dose should 
h>ug% equal the amount of fluid the child loses. 

Previously, the only cure for dehydration was sophisti- 
cated intravenous therapy. But two-thirds of the develop- 
ing world’s population has no regular access to modern 
health facilities. In Bangladesh, for example, which has 
«e doctor for every 20,000 people, diarrheal disease vic- 
hms have to travel long distances by primitive transport 
jo get medical attention. Victimanften die travelling.tifeL 
laahundredygds .to a treatment clinic. ■’v”- v ■ f M 

ffluqgufrdisfrHea is poverty— poor water supply, 

• jF™ Jflmtation, poor health education, poorhouBing” 

>. tjj v* 0 ? ^ WICEF. "On average, the poor child in 
Hng world will suffer from it between two (ind 


level, and carries the risk of death from dehydration.” 

In India, which has more children than all of Africa, 
one child in three is born underweight, and one in seven 
dies before the age of five. An estimated three million die 
each year from conditions that could be prevented by oral 
rehydration and immunization alone. 

Already, a great deal of success in the propagation of 
ORT has been reported. In Haiti, the proportion of moth- 
ers using it against diarrhea— which accounts for 50 per- 
cent of all child deaths— rose from two percent to 34 
percent after a six-month campaign. After one year, it 
was over 60 percent. In Thailand, 400,000 village-based 
health workers have made it accessible to over half of all 
families. 

In the Philippines, production of easily available oral 
rehydration salts has now reached five million sachets a 
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year. About 83 percent of all reported diarrhea cases un- 
der five years old are treated with ORT. In Brazil, 14 mil- 
lion sachets of salts wfere produced in 1983 and 19 million 
more in just the first six months of 1984. 

As a result of success elsewhere, Mexico’s national oral 
rehydration project has been launched and 14 million sa- 
chets are now produced each year. In Egypt, a national 
oral rehydration campaign is under way. 

An interesting side benefit of ORT and other child sur- 
vival strategies is that the average size of families tends 
to fall as child deaths are reduced. For example, in the 
Matlab area of Bangladesh, parents who are now more 
sure their children will survive are making use of family 
planning services. On average, there are two less chil- 
dren per family— a better success rate than any other 
family planning program in rural Bagladesh. 

“What the peopleof Matlab have shown,” says Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Greenough, director of the International Centre 
for Diarrheal Disease Research in Bangladesh, "is that a 
dramatic reduction in child deaths, far from causing a 
population explosion, will eventually result in lower 
rates of population growth.” 

Arun Chacko is former chief reporter of The Indian Ex- 
press in New Delhi 
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TWELVE-MONTH MBA PROGRAM FOR 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGERS 

The International Business Education and Research (I BEAR) Program 
is an intensive, twelve-month, accredited MBA program which empha- 
sizes international business. Following four weeks of micro-computer 
and business communications preparation, participants complete 16 
courscsin four eleven- week terms. The program includes an individual 
research project, a team consulting project for an American firm, a 
ten -week, computer-based business strategy simulation, business Held 
trips and seminars with guest executives. The 1985-86 program begins 
on August 7. 

In seven years, the 1BEAR MBA Program has served 187 employees of 
166 firms or government agencies from 23 countries. In the 1984-85 
program, participants average seven years of business experience. The 
U.S. Department of Education and the USC Graduate School of 
Business Administration are jointly providing four S 10,000 scholarships 
to U.S. citizens for the 1985-86 program. 

Applicants must have completed an undergraduate degree and two or 
more years of full-time employment. They are normally sponsored by 
their firm or government agency. A niuxintum of 3b participants are 
admitted. For further information: 

IBKAK 

Graduate School of Business Administration 
University of Southern California 
Bridge Hall, Ruom 200 
Los Angeles, C A US 90089-1 421 
Phone: (213)743-2272 • Telex: 674803 UNIVSOCAL LSA 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 
\ INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 
STARTING SEPTEMBER 1985 

CONCENTRATION AREAS: 

• Industrial Policy and Strategy 

•Enterprise Strategic Design and 
Strategic Management 

•Managerial Control and Information 
Systems Management 

. , .•behavioural Implications of the 

= Strategic Implementation . „ 

; The programme Is offered by R.V.B., a recognized Insti- 
tute Iri managerial capability development for the devel- 
oping world. RV.B. Is founded by the Delft University of 
- Technology and has more than .30 years of experience 
... in mtogementdew 

. J&SjTr^ plp^'jlj^Jp.tlje V \ j! . 
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make friends worldwide 

through international correspondence. 
Details free! Hermes-Verleg Box UQ660/K, 
.Berlin 11, Wert, Germany. 

WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN 
FRIENDS? Sand age, occupation, 


Hanokaa, Hawaii 96727 


BANKING & INVESTMENT represen- 
tatives wanted. Good commissions, IBIS- 
WP, 73 New Bond Street, London Wl, 
England. 

JAPANESE LADIES make wonderful 
friends. Lot us introduce you to an Orien- 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brings 
photos, descriptions, application. Japan, 
Box 1027-WP, Orangevale.'CA 95662 
USA. 


SELL TO AMERICA 

Ihe dollar (s strong and American companies are Import- 
ing more than ever. 

The best time to export to the U i& Is now. You need to find 
American customers and to contact them directly with In- 
formation about your products. The secret Is to use the 
. new WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEM which makes it possi- 
ble to accurately pin-point potential customers. 

Contact us for free Information on how you can best take . 
advantage of the American Import possibilities. 

WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEMS, INC. 0=0 
TIL: (617)642-7833 ; TLX: 350607 
241 Northern Avenu^ Boston, MA 02210, U.S A. Tradfl ^ flllon . 


LEARN ENGLISH IN THE USA 

with 

The Experiment in International Living 
The world's oldest educational exchange 
organization 

Intensive English Programs in 
VERMONT - FLORIDA - CALIFORNIA 

Homestays in American f amities 


Write for our free catalog: 

International Students of English Program 
Bliss House Annex 
Brattleboro, Vermont 05301, USA 




this summer 


H arvard Sumnler School, 
the nation's oldest summer 
; session, offers open enrollment 
In neArjy, 250 day and evening 
toursea arid pre-professional • 

•. programs In more than 40 liberal 

. tor fulfilling undergraduate and 
graduate college degree require 
toenls, as well as programs 
designed (pi- career and pro- 
' ■' portal, development. T*he infer. 

. natiqhal student body has access i 
to the University's .outstanding * 
Jil^&smiuiriimii rthtettefadK 
■ itiesrandcyUuralacHvities,. ’ 
With the additfona| benefits of. 

. Cambridge and fiejirb'y Bostop. 

: Abiding Is available in 1 Harvard's 
■ wptoricftsldenices; 1 - : ;.\ 

,.•> Offings Include intensive "V 
«’ '•vft fc, *.; , :V VC V 


foreign language 'course's,". *"— * *' 
' 1 pre-medical, pre-law, business 
, and computer science courses, 

: and graduate-level courses in 
education and management. We 
fe'atiire a college-level program 
'■* and SeWors, a health professions 
•• ■ program, a Ukrainian Institute, 
the Dance Center, plus programs 
. . in drama, writing, and English • 
as a Second Language. 

'For further information return 
the .coupon below or call: . 

V; (617) 495-2021; (617) 495-2494 
,••1 (24-hourca.talogue request Hne) j 

.1 ■ : Academic Calendar: 
>:June^AugU?t 16/1985 1 ' 

f Hir\^rd University 

Summer School 
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Homecoming: Lights... camera., action! 


■Bomk'mtizu 


CALIFORNIA INVESTMENTS 
LAND, BUILDINGS, LEASEBACKS 
from $10,000.00+ 

The Crown Newport Croup Lid, fc 
4341 Birch St. .Suite 213 
Newport Beach, Calif. 
U.SA 92660 

1714) 756-1977/TLX: 650 1784390 


Legal advice from U.S. Attorney 
with offices In Malaysia, Mud 
New York. 

It you are involved Inconvnxnte^etfe ' 
cash or futures, qf In buying, sdhf. 



of the parties b a non-reskfinl bi yon 
country, 1 can hefp you. 

Contact M. Forztey, 185 Cokmta 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201, U.SA 
Tel: (718) 624-5105 , Rk: 221 SOOHSfi 


YOU CAN PREVENT WWB 
BeaWortdM 1 

Send for World Citizen Garry D*KW 
exciting, scholarly book WORLD GBi 
ERNMENT, READY OR HOTIOwB 

pages (ulty indexed. Only US 86.95 P* 

' age paid. (For air maB add US BOO) 
Checks payable lo Juniper Ledge 
Ing Co.. POB 381, Sorrento, ME m 
USA. 


JOBHUNTING? •. . 
Professionals do you wart to 
the USA? People from 67 egg 
use our Job search servk».WrteW'» 
formation and an Introduction W*; 
FAMII 

2730 San PadroNtStJ*” 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87110 US* . . 

! For airmail response, 

ternadonal reply coupon# 1 . 
your post olfice... .. : . ;-j 


j "The first time as tragedy. \ the second as 
li farce...” 

1 1 This memorable line written by Karl Marx in 1852 in a 
! j dialectic on Hegel and history has its live time applica- 
; (ion in a comer of Asia today. 

i The rumpus that took place in mid-February at Seoul’s 
Nimpo Airport involving the return of dissident politi- 
| cian Kim Dae Jung to South Korea had theatrical quali- 
! ties- in sharp contrast to the tragic assassination of 
1 1 Filipino politician Benigno Aquino under similar cir- 
| cumstances when he returned to Manila nineteen 
months ago. 

> The two incidents had much of the same staging, set- 
] ling and script: the high-profile and semi-exiled political 
; opponent to an entrenched government returning to 
; home turf under the dark gaze of the man in power, the 
t keening public looking for fresh hope and free expres- 
: sion -and the perspiring international press on the scent 
of a story. 

| Aquino arrived in Manila in August 1983 after several 
I years of self-imposed exile in Boston. He was shot and 
I killed as he left the plane, apparently under orders from 
: military authorities thinking they were acting in the 
i best interests of President Ferdinand Marcos. 

Kim Dae Jung returned to Seoul after & two-year &b- 
: including a year at Harvard. Under a 20-year bus- 

! pended prison sentence for sedition, he was— on 
I arrival— pushed a lot and kicked a little and landed in a 
; form of custody in his own home, 

< Aquino had become a media hero, a martyr and an em- 
vbarrassment to President Marcos even before he set 
loot back on Philippine soil, and was killed precisely be- 
' reuse of thiB. Kim Dae Jung; playing the same political 
^ toiler role, wrapped himself even tighter in the protec- 
. livecocoon of international public opinion and attention, 
^ind has lived to tell about it. . 
j Both men manipulated the governments the/ opposed 
i Into a tachcal no-win situation, where the authorities 
■ ^ 10 P revent or ignore their return. Both 

i Rrtu 8 Publicity as a weapon of protection. 

Hut there is more than history repeating itself. The 
from tragedy to farce can be seen in the spec- 
wfteoftwo dozen Americans— congressmen, performers 
i .righte activists— trailed by some 50 re- 

I arms as they moved from their airplane 

' his own countrymen. It is the image 

[7. angels seizing the moment to embarrass a 

th^y kave little sympathy or 
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foiu 1 days later, and prepare for a date in Washington 
with Ronald Reagan. And his opponent Kim Dae Jung is 
at home again, quotable, inscrutable and serene in the 
knowledge that he has raised his flag, that he has used 
the international press and his self-appointed saviors, 
that he has returned uplifted instead of felled by the bru- 
tality that did in Benigno Aquino in Manila more than a 
year before. 

Survival of the fittest 



i^tectora were, almost stereotypes of 
2«e)yei Thp extent of their scuffle with South Ko- 
ha An to be little more than what one might 

rush hour subway in Tbkyo, New York or Rio de 

Jkrioua quotes in the press that emanated from the 
^j^^^etovealihg: v-. • • •? . ■ :• ' 

u TJS congressman, Thin Ehglietta, who 

a ^.^“^ jeports^neverbeen to Korea before, "They 
j U P He resisted and they started 
^l^l^chingandshov^ him.’’ • • . 

■ ? orean: official Cho The Soon, M Are they 
ivq thf» F( a ^ P^ ^ en tinme structure? Since when 

E ^P,^^ ic ^conjp^men become like bean 
^^^•^nmd like the people who tamed the 

^.^ ^^jassador in South Korea, Kiohard 
ftf Q ^tBhitoiheip hiitbelievo that the 
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The World Wildlife Fund in Geneva has released its 
latest annual list of the world’s most endangered species 
and threatened haunts. 

It is a tongue-twisting catalog of little-known animals, 
plants and places ranging from the tiny bumblebee bat 
that was discovered only in 1974 to the Yeheb Nut Bush 
that growB in the arid lands of the Horn of Africa. 

The headline item on the list of "protected natural ar- 
eas” that are threatened is Juan Fernandez National 
Park off the coast of Chile, an archipelago popularly, 
known as Robinson Crusoe’s Islands. It is here that Brit- 
ish buccaneer Alexander Selkirk was marooned in 1704, 
;ait adventure that became the basis of Daniel Defoe’a 
classic saga of survival "Robinson Crusoe.” 

The islands are officially threatened, according to the 
conservation group, "because goats, cattle, pigs and 
’other domestic animals introduced by man are grazing 
,the plant cover and causing severe erosion.” 

; But "wait a moment. Didn’t Robinson Crusoe have a lib 
tie trouble feeding himself and his family? And wouldn’t 
be have welcomed and even coddled the friendly family 
goat or pigif such had been rescued, from his shipwreck? 
... To be told that the islands are threatened by domesti- 


first British prime minister in this century who has stud- 
ied at Oxford and has been denied the honor. 

The vote was based on Mrs.Thatcher’s role in effecting 
severe cutbacks in government funds earmarked for sci- 
ence, education and health. The negative vote was bol- 
stered by the participation of many medical and 
scientific dons who normally don’t participate. 

Mrs. Thatcher showed a stiff upper lip in the face of the 
rebuke. Maybe she should thank the dons. For if the non- 
Oxford voterB of class-conscious Britain hold true to 
form, this affront will be a political blessing in donish dis- 
guise, the biggest boost to her shaky lady-of-the-people 
image since Argentina invaded the Falkland Islands. 

Debt crisis dissolved 

Practitioners of the dismal science are trying to tell us 
things aren’t so dismal after all. 

The latest news from sonic of the economists and hank- 
ers who alarmed us alL with the gravity of the global debt 
crisis in the developing world last year is that the crisis is 
about over. The four largest debtors in the developing 
world, Brazil, Mexico, Argentina and Venezuela, with a 
documented debt last year totalling US$271 billion, are, 
we are told, beginning to step ahead smartly now. Accord- 
ing to a round of experts cited recently by Fortune maga- 
zine and the New York Times, the debit tables have 
turned and the bar graphs are righting themselves. In 
the key countries, the IMF’s austerity guidelines have 
been applied at home and exports are increasing abroad. 

The finance ministers of the major Latin American coun- 
tries are smiling again because their loans have been re- 
scheduled and extended, and the burden of interest 
payments reduced. The bankers are smiling about the 
prospect of not having to write off a barrel of bad debt af- 
ter all. 

This sudden and reported turnaround is all too canfus- • 
ing How is it possible for us non-economists to believe 
that a situation as dire as that described to us last year, 
one that the head of the World Bank, Mr. A.W. Clausen, 
described as recently as mid-January in a speech in At- 
lanta as dealing a "body blow” to Latin America, has 
been arrested, corrected qnd set right so quickly? 

It is, of course, veiy much in the interest of the bor- . . 1 
rowers, the hanks and the international lending institu- 
tions to suggest that the corner has been turned, and the 
debt crisis defused. The maintenance of confidence and > 
the stability of the international financial structure is 
critical. Desperation can be the father of deceit. 

If, taken in a charitable light, the difficult equation of 
economic development in the Third .World js a game of ; 
confidence, so too in a cynicdl light can economid anklysis 
of same he a. confidence game. 





neas there pushed Robinson Gruaoe to the edg^ of 
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Here’s the good news 

The media is. bften acciiBhdsOf;dwelling bh bad news ; 


Margaret' Thatcher was denied an honorary doctorkte r : 


Oxford UniveMty, her alma mater, by a vote of738-8I9, ; 
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and.dverlooklog’ those remarkable acts of kindness and 
generosity that happen and that can mhkd the day.'Wefi, 
here’s one for you: i : ; '■= -V •• 

1 In JanhArw WoirOTape): published a story about our • 
■reader m^il that included the witifiil yearning of a 17* : 
year-old girl from Sri Lanka tyho ^old pdt afford to fulfill V 
her dreaih ¥ goidg W a threb-y ear ntirsing school in Ka- j 
ra^,taklston..r;.;/, 

. The sti^\mov^bna of otir. readers^ ‘&mr Uddin, 
engineer fro^i Kaj^hi^towrite toils, "rctoaponfldrthat'; 
girl till the completion of her niirping coUree” he Wrote, : 
; "Please inform (bik) abbutmy ;offfer.’ , r ; .J'. ; ; . ■ ; . V - i 
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Forbes. 

The most efficient way 

of reaching America’s 

most influential 
executives 


A glance at the graph will tell you what a 
study by a leading independent researcher, 
Market Facts, Inc., told us: That Forbes is 
preferred reading by more corporate officers in 
1,000 of America's largest service and industrial 
companies. In comparison with Fortune and 


Magazines read regularly by corporate officers 
in 1,000 of America's largest companies. 4 
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Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 
And when asked which of the three stands for 
"free enterprise," 71% named Forbes, compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the : 
past fifteen years showing that more officers iri 
big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquently show, Forbes is . 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 

: reaching America's most 
effective 'executives. If you 
want to reach this elite, 
not only is it good b.usi 
ness for you to put your 
■:! advertising in Forbes, 
it's bound to be good 
for ypur business, h 
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f f IMS calls > 

\ I 

i for fixation 

of exchange 
rates 

WASHINGTON (KUNA) I 
— The International Mon- I 
elary System which was I 
\ established in 1 944 at the I 
- end of World War II called | 
for the exchange rates of I 
currencies to be fixed. Ac- I 
cording to that system, I 
participating countries I 
agreed to fix the value of I 
their currencies in terms | 
of gold but were not re- I 
quired to exchange suchj 
currencies into gold. I 

I The US dollar, however, I 
i was the exception since it I 
| was decided to keep it con- I 
I vertible into gold at all I 
j times at the rate of $35 I 
I and other currencies in ex- I 
! change rates were made I 
| occasionally and when [ 
necessary through the offi- I 
cial devaluation or revalua-| 

[ tion of currencies by the I 
issuing governments. 8 

i However, the stability of I 
; exchange rates through the I 
: rales remained the I 

primary objective of the I 
system. The political and I 
eronomic strength of the I 
US at the end of the war I 
gave the American dollar a I 
. unique position within the I 
; newly established Inter- I 
national Monetary Sys te m. I 

And because the US I 
nollar is easily convertible I 
JJff. gold, it soon esta- I 
• Hisbed itself as a univers- I 

dy accepted reserve cur- I 

7ZT “ the standard 

Jpying (he 1950s and I 
. most of the 1960s, the I 
: 2K ,CBa government pro- I 

°f the financial I 
needed to expand I 
gnahonal trade and to | 

; neIp othe r countries. j 

thrmioi^f 1 1 performed. | 

net out-' I 

nomi^ I? d61l . ars f °r eco- I 

tures 8 1’ militar y ex Pen- I 
va£ . lm P? rts and pri- I 

foreign investment. I 
wSe rn na D° nS of Japan, ! 

: Third 6 W ^ rope and the 

?. welcomed the 

f ar^Xh UPPlieS of don ‘ 

deeded’ ? h 1 . were badly I 
; (heir * d iJ3L - he, P ■ rel >diid I 
; ics an^ ered bottom-' 
dieted' ri re ^ hen thdir I 

! [ 

US of the I 

' the ■* id r 
bf ' the 1 • 
'y - th 4' 

and thf^hiou^®. - deficits ! ; 

! a ncihS^ h :°9st af • ['■ 

: do| larfeLv° Id P r5 9f :big 
; frea S i n ' B .^ r ve s became jn- . I 
; v - ! ngl y aoocCt'hea i •>:■.. . 
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finance 


Dollar see- saws; 
gold retreats 

early^Wedncsday". d^.rtcr" tank!*™ 1 i!h“ ,™ rld m,rke,s 
f.l'lSlS .*?”*. for example, the dollar 

la^S^SSSSK 

r „? t “'" s .f id <a««tors were mill extremely nerrons about the 

“JStMKwr ,ha * “ 

JSVtF l r * . thi . nkinB fhls l * Probably (he tip or the lcebera 
JIU? J ea| er In London. Thera may be a lot ofotbcr financial 
Institutions facing similar (rouble. 

C I lsls * c°mblned with the ballooning US trade deficit 
S enera l feeHng that tbe dollar is overvalued after 
smashing records for three straight weeks in February, led to 

aa^sJ My IWi bt ‘*" ,n to"** -»« *«»'- 

trost* their currenc^/ hoV'cen^?** "" US dMhra d «“' 1 

elnSi 0 S? v I,ar began Wednesday by plummeting to a 
c osing 256.90 Yen, compared with 259.50 at Tuesday’ s 
close. In later European trading, the dollar hit 256.00. 

da? In 6 Europe- r * leS ** midnwri,,n 8' compared with late Tues- 

’ J* J450 West German marks, down from 3.2750 
* J-7375 Swiss Francs, down from 2.7790 

- 9.9300 French Francs, down from 10.0050 

- 3.6563 Dutch Guilders, down from 3.6975 
" *.055.50 Italian Lire, down from 2,074.00 

- 1.3740 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3750, 

In London, the British pound was quoted at $1. 1530 com- 
pared with 1. 1360 Tuesday. 

Gold prices, which took advantage of the dollars* weakness 
to shoot above $300 an ounce Tuesday, for tbe first time In 
London Id nearly a month, were also being Inflated by new 
fighting between- Iran nd Iraq and the resulting threat to oil 
supplies, dealers said. 

The metal, a traditional investment haven In times of Inter- 
national crisis, opened In London at $337.50 bid a troy 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 315.25. A dealer said 
trading was very busy. 


LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices In US dollars an ounce 
on Wednesday, 20 March: 


Foreign Currency 


I»ys Wed Thurs Frl Mon Tucs 

Currencies 

DM 3.3615 3.3850 3.3700 3.3505 3.2750 

FF 10.2695 10.3525 10.3550 10.2410 10.0050 

Yen 259.70 260.40 261.05 260.35 259.50 


against $ 


3.26 L_. 


FF against $ 


10.40 

10.35 

10.30 

10.25 

10.20 

10.15 

10.10 


-262.00 

261.50 
261.00 

260.50 
260.00 

259.50 
259.00 


Ven against $ 




Wed. Thor. Frl. Mon. Tues. 



London 

Paris 

Ftankfnrt 

Zurich 


321.00 bid 
323.79 fixed 
333.08 fixed 
320.50 bid 


Hong Kong 346.68 bid 


Friday Monday Wednesday 


Markets 

London 
Zurich 
Tlong Kong 


292.70 

291.50 

291.26 


298,85 

299.50 

294:67 


316.750 

316.00 

303.730 



Gold in 
Jordan 

, AMMAN (Star) — Prices, on 
Wedpesday 20 March, 1985 
were as' follows: 

1 8 CL . JD 3 . 500 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD4.050 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD4.700 per gramme 
One .kilogramme (9999) JD 
467Q.000 ■ ■ ' 

Ounce, JD 146.000 

Gold Sterling JD 33.000 

(Central Bank) . 

RjaShadi Pound. ; JD 29. 00Q 
(seven grammes) . 

Source: YouStf Abu Sara, 

Jewellers; Amman. 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


Currrcey 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 
3M 

, 6 M. . 

9 M 
12 M. 

2 Years 

3 Y«ff 

4 Ye«rs 

5 YeSra 


us s 1 

DM 

FF 

sf, . : 

d ns 

1 .Ybb - 

■ Sterling Pound - 

ill* 

■ S 7/8 

10 9/16 V 

5 5/8 

7 

6 7/16 

1315/16 •! 

9 

6 . ' • 

10 13/16 

5 13/16 

7 |/16 

ft 3/8 

,13 7/16 

9 1/4 

ft 1/16 

10 15/16 • 

. 5 13/16 

7 1/8 

6 5/ 16 

■ 13 1/4 

9 15/10 

6 3/8 

11 7/16 

5 7/8 

7 1/4 

0 5/ifi 

- 12 3/8 

10 3/8 

6 9/16 

11 3/4 

5 11/16 

7 3/8 

6 5/14 

12 1/8 

16 7/8 

6 3/4 

12 . 

3 3/4 

7 1/2 

. 6 5/ Ift. 

It 

11 l/Z 

7 1/4 

— 

— 

• — ' ’’ 



12 

7 3/8 


— 


» . ■' 

■ - ' ' 

12 3/8 

7 5/8 : 

— ■ 


-^,i" 

■ ’ 


12 1/2 

7 3/4 

-7 


— 

_ 

• r . 
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• SUPPLY OK earth equipment fur (he General Supplies De- 
partment. Tender documents are available upon payment 
of JD30. Closing date: 27 April, 19U5. 

• SUPPLY OF X-ray equipment fur (he General Supplies De- 
partment. Tender documents are available upon payment 
of JD30. Closing date: 22 April, 19B5. 

• SUPPLY OF CCU aud IC'U units for the Genernl Supplies 
Department. Tender documents nre available upon payment of 
JD 30. Closing dale: 29 April, 1985. 

Li U «r^A«hTl'. r . ed -? ,|l H S 0f J dlffere '" for <ke Nulural 

i t? S E p,pe l uhes the Natural Resources Author- 
Closing SS,?7 SL"* ml™' 1 |C UP0,, tmymcnl of JD I20 - 

he “ d untt * for ,he Resources Au- 

JD 80 ClosUg dit?: U ^May, ar i e 985 aUab,C UP ° n * aymQat of 

srErar 1 * uron “• -“^1®*: 

K3Hi5S^«S='- e sr 

SSS5SSS- 


• JFy&SF H ? ALTH LW - ° r Studio City, California, mn a 
S32 mllHon, three-year contract to manage five hospitals In 

^*Wa. The medical- care facilities, the first in the 
Middle Last to be operated by Summit Health, are located In 
the cities and towns or Aflf, AflaJ, Musannad, Bakeriaa and 

Ai“ (JIN ■ 

• SUMITOMO CORP. of Japan received a $50 million order 
rroni the State Organization of Electricity of Iraq for delivery 
of four U2-kiIovol( gas-insulated switchgear type substa- 

»? BS * J^**.. 11 ** * u *“*ey contract, all substations will be 
nitrn-hlgh voltage types designed to provide the maior power 
Iraq's most recent electrlfl cation improvement 
T!l e f* c ! iltlca «« *o be installed In the Sa madly*, 
Maabah, Mash tel and Thawra suburbs of Baghdad. 
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Would you like (acoaiad wiiti 30.000 select 
businessmen and participate in inlccnailonnl 
fain nnd exhibitions in Middle East. Far East, 
North Africa and Europe? 

Lei Made In Turkey do il on behalf of >ou. 
even if your product or service Is not made in 
Turkey. 



international Economic Monthly 

Unequalled effee/ivlty of advertising In foreign markets 

t ir mini mi JU.MXnf(uJw tuhvcflpilum m «I >\1 ho.ilh .-.mni ptui ten. of 
ihuuuml, iic fair* jjvJ eshibiiiun, «nr ihr *uui cvn(in,nit. 
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By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

■FOOD AND vegetable markets 
'along the Arabian Gulf will con- 
tinue to grow at a pace of 3 to 5 
per cent a year through the cur- 
rent decade. 

That is a very important factor 
for Jordan's agriculture. How- 
ever. a unique study released 
jointly by the United Nations 
Development Programme and the 
Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the LIN (FAO), reveals 
that the Gulf markel is now be- 
hoved to be going through a per- 
iod of diversification in taste. 
The greatest growth rates arc in 
the low volume crops and out of 
season supply. The new importer 
will have to identify clear market 
niches in terms of crops and out 
of season supply. He should not 
delude himself into thinking that 
this is a very large market: There 
are only 13 million people, a 
quarter of whom are temporary 
residents or that it is particularly 
highly priced. In fact, it is highly 
competitive and prone to periods 
of over supply. 

New and larger importing com- 
panies are now starling to em- 
erge. They are drawing up qual- 
ity specifications, negotiating 
exclusive contracts with expor- 
ters based on firm prices and will 
have the expertise and facilities 
to re-distribute produce throu- 
ghout the region. 

Despite the growth in super- 
markets, the major outlets for 
fresh produce are believed to be 
the semi-retail markets attached 
to the wholesale markets. At 
these stalls, consumers will 
make bulk purchase of produce. 
Exporters have responded by 
packing produce in smaller car- 
tons so as to encourage consum- 
ers to buy complete boxes. 

The real market opportuni- 
ties seem to lie with fruit grow- 
ers who can provide out of sea- 
son crops such as grapes, man- 
goes, peaches and cherries at 
reasonable market prices, _ 

Making a market 

The UNDP/ FAO study Is a 
mine of marketing intelligence. 
The major suppliers of fruits and 
vegetables to the Gulf market are 
Lebanon. Jordan and, more 
recently, Turkey. Their produce 
is transported mainly by refrig- 
erated truck. Transit times range 
from 2 to 5 days. The transport 
cost per kilogramme can be as 
low as $0,055 from Jordan to 
Jeddah and rise to SO. 1 7 per ki- 
logramme from Turkey to Dubai. 

In recent years greater vo- 
lumes of horticultural produce 
have arrived by ship. The three 
mam ports of entry are Shu- 
waykh in Kuwait, Jeddah in 
Saudi Arabia and Jebel Ali In Du- 
bai The produce is unloaded 
and. re-distributed throughout 
the region in refrigerated trucks 
Containers have, as yet, not 


middle east 


played ;i major role in the di.slri- 
. tuition of horticultural pmudcc 
although they are used lor frozen 
foods. 

Small volumes of highly per- 
ishable and high value produce 
are airfreighted to the Gulf. Pro- 
portionately, airfreighted pro- 
duce is most important in Bah- 
rain but when the causeway to 
,Saudi Arabia is completed the 
special significance of airfreight 
in this market will decline and 
Bahrain may become an impor- 
tant port of entry for imported 
I fruit to Saudi Arabia. Although, 
‘the evidence is sketchy, trade 
opinion and some statistics sug- 
gest that the role of airfreight to 
all the markets in the region has 
expanded. The bulk of specialist 
vegetables from the Indian 
sub-continent eg. Karelia and 
Okra are Tlown into the Guir 
area. 

The trading network 

Throughout the region the 
traders in fruit and vegetables 
can be divided into two size 
groups. 

Small local companies will sell 
individual truck loads, often of 
mixed produce, from Jordan and 
Lebanon, on a commission basis. 
The strength of these businesses 
is the strong entrepreneurial na- 
ture of the individuals involved 
and their commitment, particu- 
larly in terms of hours worked, 
to sell the crops. They are, how- 
ever, thought likely to play a di- 
minishing role in Ihe market as 
the second group, the large trad- 
ing companies, expand. Initially, 
the large trading companies 
'concentrated on the bulky, less 
perishable crops whilst the small 
traders mainly concentrated on 
the more perishable products. 
These companies would oflen 
have their own cold store and 
will import in bulk, and, subse- 
quently, slowly release the pro- 
duce on to the market in re- 
sponse to demand. Distribution 
is by owned or hired refrig- 
erated trucks. 

In Kuwait the establishment of 
the agricultural produce com- 
pany could herald a change in the 
familiar pattern of fresh produce 
trading. This company Is a pri- 
vate company, albeit with signi- 
ficant government backing, 
which comprises the major im- 
porting companies. It is under- 
stood that it will act as a centra- 
lised buying operation on behair 
jof the member companies. Ex- 
clusive firm price contracts will 
.be negotiated with the exporting 
companies for specified quality 
standards. The company Is be- 
lieved to be in the process of 
forging links with other major 
trading companies in the region 
.so as to facilitate the distribution 
of produce throughout the Gulf. 
IT successful, the company could 
■impose its quality standards on 
the market, popularise firm buy- 
ing and improve and rationalise 
the re- distribution of produce 
between the different markets in 
the region. 



^ By Robert H. Retd 

CAIRO (API After the US re- 
fnsa! in open pence talks on the 
l ' Middle Fast, model ale Aiah 

countries will locus diplomatic 
efforts on two objectives: l’in- 
J |(1 $ Palestinian negotiators ae- 
. ceptabk’ to Washington and ex- 
Over the last decade there h« P*" rin * " J > s l, ! c PL0 ack- 
been a significant growth In IS ' nwa!l ' l,gc ,sl at ' f s "* 5hl lo exisl - 
; su per market sector. These shops I his is the view of Western di- 
•ire aimed at the high income plmmix. Palestine Libc-iatinii ()|. 

f» r °i U Pi i a, .W both foreign workers : e-mi/aiion sum con and Egyptian 

and the indigenous populations. ,Uit newspaper:, .ilrer US Prc- 
quality standards are hist i Mdciii K"iiulii Reagan refused 

and the fresh produce is fo. , Ijsi week Picsideiii llu.-uii Mulu- 
i*i u ? n re ^ r '8crated shelves ; r.ik*s proposal fur a dialogue Iso- 
Alt hough the prices are higher j tween the United Slates and a 
than in the market, often the I l\ilcsiiiiia»-Juulaniun deloga- 

managcmeni will keep the profit I iron. 


iifcs t. i iv.m.vm I i ' ' I I r j'|U(l«l- 

Mi's proposal for a dialogue be- 
tween the United Suites and a 
I'jIcsiiiiiuii- J ordanian deloga- 


margins low on the horticultural 
.crops in order lo attract cus- 
tomers to the shop. For special- 
ist. high value products many of 
the large supermarkets will im- 
port direct by air. 

The major sales outlet fur hor- 
iticullural produce within the ur- 
ban areas are the fresh produce 
markets. These serai- retail/ se- 
jini- wholesale markets are most 
■often adjoining Ihe wholesale 
jinarkel. The stallholders will 
•specialise in either fruit or vege- 
tables which they will have 
bought from the wholesale mar- 
ket. They make their sales either 
to street vendors or direct to 
consumers. Typically, the con- 
sumers will drive out to the mar- 
Iket and buy produce inconsider- 
able volume. An example as to 
’how the exporters have re- 
sponded to this market is the in- 
troduction of smaller sized car- 
tons. Grapes are often packed in 
2 lo 3 kilogramme boxes and the 
boxes arc then sold individually. 
The range of produce being 
packed in smaller boxes is ex- 
panding. Ideally the carton si» 
should encourage the consumer 
lo make slightly larger purchase! 
Than he might normally make-. 

. The workforce from the Inim 
sub-continent will generally 
their grocery requirements in® 
specialist shops. These *»ojs 
will also sell Asian fruit m 
vegetables which are ofteo atf' 
freighted into the Gulf collec- 
tively by a number of shops so. 
lo make the one tonne airlrtiP 1 
ibreak point. 

Saudi Arabia is the major Pro- 
ducer and has the highest 1 
of self sufficiency in Ihe regon 
However, this is belteved io^ 

declined. In 1975 the counW 
was thought to be PJ m 
self sufficient in vegctaWe*JJ 
this had declined to 65 per « 
in 1981. For fruit the 
tages were 7 5 per cent in 
and 50 percent in I** 0 - 


tin* Arab strategy laces lor- 
uiidtihlc obstacles hut provides 
mode rules like Jordan a ml llgypi 
the lest hope ol jeviving pence 
ulks with Israel leading to a set-, 
■krnciil acceptable to i lie Arab 
world. 

No matter what happens, anti 
nv matter wliul obslmctioiis arc 
planted on ihe road lo peace, 
ue should not despair, we 
should not slop, we should not 
wrote Ibrahim Niifeh. 
l.dilor of Egypt’s slate-run daily 
'brain nnd a Mubarak confi- 
dant. 

Success uf the strategy, ac- 
cording to Western and Arab ob- 


1 h ' ngcs on lwo Actors: 

L-S will.ngness to meet with 
.' ‘dcsiinuins acceptable lo Wash- 
inglon and the IM.O under Mr 
lassci Arafat's lendei shin; „ 
c«m.milmeni by Israel to cede to 

iind Gazj Slrip. ‘ rlw 
I - st *e *i little chance under 

o; ,y m J J^ l,,,y fur l ,osi *i«n wile i e 
the | LO can ohik- ..in and accept 
a,u! ”'e Americans c«„ 
agieo to see the Balestinian.s." 
said one Weslcin dipbanai. wim 
spoke on condilion he not he 
uleiuilicd In name .» milional- 

Mubar.ik says the I'aleNiiiiiaii.s 
ate ready lo accept M 1 hut 
would do m> when Ihev receive 
assurances they will gain some- 
thing m i ol III 11. 

A FLO source close in Arafat, 
who spoke on condition he not he 
identified, [old the Assoeialed 
I ress in Cairo r ha l the Orgam/a- 
l ! on is willing lo accept resolu- 
lion 2T2 hut would stale its cim- 
ditions only in a dialogue with 
the United Slates. 

I he United Stales agreed in 
I 9 7S to the principle of Pales- 
tinian participation in a sei- 
tle merit under the Camp David 


Ihe PLO has demanded i hut it 
lions. ’ >any l ° any l,c B 4, tiii- 

; Why don't the Americans 
talk lo our ]Vopk-.'" ,| lc 

Cairo-based PLO official. Ihe 
dialogue need mu lie publicized, 
it that dialogue ‘ we will k-|| 
"* ah 1 HI1 l,l e acceptance ol 
- -. iiiid we can also discuss 
names tnf Palestinian negotia- 
tors). * 

In order to reconcile ihe im ; ,. 
nions. Western diplomats amt 
Atah sources predicted lunlui 
coniacts among President Mulu- 
1:1 ! IS Majesty King Hussein 

ann UiiuriiKiu Aialal mi names 
ol negoiiainrs acceptable in all 
parties. 

PLO sources m Cairo said tlu- 

Urgam/iifmii uumblsigiec I'Mimi- 

. . nieiiilie!:. serving as Pales- 
1 1 in an representatives but ihev 
iiisislcil Hie 1*1.0 must have ihe 
light to approve i lie in in ad- 
vance. 

‘>nce the Aiabs have agieed on 
Palestinian icpiosonlaiivcs. 
L'-gypi and Jordan would appeal 
again lo the United States to 
meet them. 

I hat is the point where the 
A ra h strategy would i un up 



........ , 1U . L/aviu •* , an straiegy would iuii up 

lurniuia. Ihe accord called for a ‘against Israeli obstacles. Israel 

fOlC for Pu est> 111.-) il v Uni rcfiiv.-t. I i.. <.-,11. ...:■<. .i. 


role for Palestinians — - but not 
Hie PLO — in talks involving 
Egypt. Jordan. Is rue! and the 
United Slates. 


refused lo talk with the PLO or 
miy delegation that includes PLO 
members, file Isiaelis also op- 
pose preliminary contacts with. 


lYi'.sf ili'ui lluj.nl iMiihai-ak 
reallstie* 

I; 111 Jl 1 a*' 1 U t wee n the A r; 1 1 »>. and 
•he l >n ileil Males 

-Vvvial Western (.li|<b>nur.-: lv- 

|L ' V ;| 1 '“la ..ful.i K- |lIMI|ll 

M‘i »»ve i coining ihe t.ba.nle it I-.- 
'.wh p ( ii, k - Minis i (• | sinmnn 

l ues can miiMei I'tioiigh ilnmes- 
n- supp.'il against his | jknd L -..a- 
I 'a "nets, who oppose 
handing hack !inv..f ihe occupied 

ici ni.ii ies. 

■ Ik-'c oudd Ik- vague stareme- 
l,ls ^ Feres tli.u he vva.s pre- 

C!!! ,,| |. . iin inlV,,,Mi,r dialogue 
'} llh 1 alosiinums win, lenouncc 
1 he use ol force, and vague 
.Malumenis by Aralal lhal he 
coud uccepi 2-12. Inn condi- 
t tonally. one European diplo- 
mat said. 


1 am optimist I e liecuu.se I urn 


lo if i llun." Hu., diplomats 
••u id. "IVil-s rmisl lv coni idenr 
. " overcome l.ikiul oppost- 

"on. I'oi erg n Mini:;ic! Yir/hiik 

Nliutim . the likud I cade i . t.,h| 
l.sr.iel latho on ‘1 Mai eh ih.il ls- 
itiel was ptepaied to n|Tei I'alcs- 
h nia n auloiioiiiy mi Hie West 
Hank and t i.iza bur would not ic- 
rtii n ihe len iimy to Arab rule. 

Before (lie July 198-1 Israeli el- 
ections. Pei on said he was will- 
ing to consider leiurning some 
Aiah tcriiioiy in return lor 
peace. 

Some West ei n and Egyptian 
diplomats here believe Peres 
hopes in gam enough voter sup- 
port to nsk a showdown with ihe 
l ikud on 1 1 tiding land for peace 


- r — — onuujg mild ior peat- 

Masri urges US re-entry into peace~5?5^i 

WASHINGTON (Star) - lord:,, X r 


•' WASHINGTON (Star) - Jorda- 
nian Foreign Minister Tahcr 
• J7 tori ,s urging the United 
i -Wes to be even handed, and 
■- r ' '- t0 accc P‘ realities. . . 
unii lol tegm the process where 

i kjm,’ ,? a W “ lhe “arch for 
■ heMlddle Eosl is = 
! ..K* 1 J»Wure." and lhal 
I "ic Palestinian 

TOM srau Id radicalize the re- 

I Sc a‘ , a h. n / ddreSS,:J ■"> 

I at the American linlcrpr- 

,rfl "«itute 18 March 

i sSrS^i-fii 

■ It , a ' ks ,n 'V as hi nylon. 

’ u ' ls d , process... a steo " 

( Entcrnriwi c ,hc American 
1 “ u ‘' not 

{ pen i 1 "* 5 ^ove they hap- 
j-jjjh s lake things gra- 
S^ 8lart ,he process, ‘ 

iuefT-t adinin **iruiion 

: W-i,ivnir ,Ce rcst ’ rva li‘)ns 
10 ihe xSif, men i a5 a Iwohcr 
*** and f? 6 ■ Easl V™'* 

Whfr ni rc,l f ralc P rct ’ l *h‘ 

i «imarvMc U ? •nvMWemcnt. The 









"T''r v;r ; - 


Locally produced crops. WJ «itna rV LN^ '"^^wment. The 
on avera y ge P over the year ^ ; ,, ^ ^^ion is an e.vpli- 

the times when they ^ ^mn S R e «5utSS nl i?5 UnU - d 

ing with imported tag* fof «*rrp ralCs t. 4 .; n . wl ”ch 

tain lower prices. In ■ *IJJ“ (w ffcc principle n r i d - , ,ur 

examDle. the average pri« Egan's J'rusident 



on average u><.< 

the times when they v* «roi ^ 
ing with imported prod fof 
tain lower prices, m « Jf [K 
example, the average j|B . 
local crops is half Ugj . v 
ported produce. In add^ ^ 
this market profite. ,hc 
also provides a directory ^ 
major markets f« ' . c u |f 
vegetables in the Ara a an d it- 
of all major importers a 
exporters of fruits f n 
bles in Qatar, 

; Saudi Arabia and the UAti 
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President 

: IC|l «livc. pember 1982 peace 
are bc ' 

^isures ihai n ^ ertH ^ e ste ps and 
*"«iio„ ' n , VO ‘ ;e a rivour? 

' Sild ' >sra e | 25?* ,Sraal - Masr « 

: lll^ake neSfi ° n its parl - 
' ^“res whi?h y sle P s and 

' f* PosUivf rp WOl f ,d in lur 'i 

- 11' 4 r »b world *? Th°? wilhin 
t Wa| niy now ' ^he time has 

Jjji for revSu • t0 shift ,he 

! t?** to IsraM Z * n ® lhe Peace 

' to reciiv an ? il s hould 

X for Ward with Cal f,- by com - 
f .^ 5 and nftiJ- Positive atti- 

hrcv itolSfc; [ .^ducive to 

If thp ’ he S0, d- 

fe 1 du e toTSSa^unlly is 
' * Jre 3 i* s re fusal. then 

• CL Predic ^le e co C i 0nde, ? ned (o 

: ^ Ve!fl Pmeni -.^course of f utliro 

- s. ' Masr » explained. 


& 

> ;-<v ► 



lalcMiric, and explicitly says 
thai the right to .sell deienninj- 
tnm of the Palest in inns will be 
exercised within this ooiiIlwi. *’ 
Masri further explained that the 
accord calls lor a confederal re- 
lationship between Jordan and 
the West Bank and Gaza. "This, 
in effect, solves the question of 
the independent Palestinian st- 
ale. mid means that the I'LO no 
unger insists on this demand." 
lie emphasized. 

*ln essence." he said, the ac- 
cord "envisions a state of dur- 
able peace based on the wiihUra- 
vval of Israeli fences from the 
\\esi Hank, including Arab Jer- 
usalem. and Gaza, and the ac- 
ceptance of all parlies iu the st- 
ate of peace that will be esta- 
blished.'' 

The accord. Masri said, com- 
mits the PLO i<» the ana in ment 
at «i j us i peace and solution of 
the pruhloni o| Palestine m .di ii s 
aspects, including a sulunun i,\ 
me relugec question. 

'We believe that the .Iordan- 
, agree me n l closes the eap 
ihat ihe United Siuics ihoughl 


exists in the Arab position," 
Masri said. 

I he accord. Masri said, calls 
lor peace negotiations to take 
place under the umbrella of an 
international peace conference. 

In response to questions, 
Masri said Syria, too. was for an 
international conference. One of 
the reasons an inter national con- 
ference is needed is in order to 
include Syria, he said. ''Syria 
accepts the UN 242 Resolution, 
byna has an occupied territory. 
Syria should participate." lie 
said. 

He also defended Jordan's pos- 
ition of including the Soviet Un- 
1® M . Dual set dement of the 
Middle hast question. 

"Lot's be practical. If you arc 
aware ol the Middle Last, if vou 
know what s going on in 'the 
Middle Lust. Ihe Soviet Union 
can t be excluded. They are 
tliere. .. They can pi event if they 
wish, and they .ire previ-ntme 
now vvhai ihev don't like. .. Some 
Arab countries would lake that 
point of view ium considera- 
tion. Masri said. 
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Foreign Minister Taher Al- Masri 

"I am afraid (hat in this even- 
tuality, " Masri added, "such a 
course will be dicuued by lhe 
forces of extremism and fanatic- 
ism who thrive in such situations 
and eagerly await to exploit the 
sense of hopelessness and frus- 
tration (hat will result. " 

‘ * The Jordanian- Palestinian 
accord solves important issues 
and removes hurdles the United 
Slates and others thought stand 
in the way of peaceful set- 
tlement.'* Masri said. "The 
time now has come,*' he said, 
"when lhe burden for revitaliz- 
ing the peace process must right- 
fully be shifted to Israel." 

The agreement, Masri said, is 
significant in that "it commits 


the PLO publicly, and for the 
firsl time, to the acceptance of 
the principle of ‘ territory for 
pence 1 as defined in Securiiy 
Council resolutions. " This. 
Masri maintained, "is (antu- 
monnt to acceptance of the PLO 
of Resolution 24 2 as the basis of 
settlement." 

"This is really an achieve- 
ment," Masri asserted. "When 
you take the accord as il is. it 
clearly talks about commit t i ng 
the PLO to a peaceful settle- 
ment... There is a clear indica- 
tion. There is a transformation. 
You should not ignore this." 

"The accord," he said, "calls 
for the fomulalion of a confeder- 
ation between Jordan and the 


India stands for Israeli 
withdrawal from South Lebanon 
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By: Ya'coub Jabcr 

THE WAH between Iran and Iraq has 
reached a turning point after the latest 
escalation which involved the use or all 
military techniques, including heavy 
bombardment of cities and populated 
centres. The rest of the world seems to 
have been stunned by the ferocity of 
the escalation and for a while it looked 
as if nobody can do anything to contain 
the sudden flare-up or minimize its 
tragic human proportions. 

Even the United Nations, which me- 
diated an end lu civil iun targets shell- 
ing last year, confined its efforts to a 
call by Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar on both sides to slop shell- 
ing the civilian population. 

The question here is not who started 
I he escalation. Hut the atrocious bom- 
bardment of the Iraqi city of Husru und 
the Iranian large-scale ground offen- 
sive cun be safely used to pinpoint the 
culprit. 

Iraq was apparently anticipating 
those developments und carefully cal- 
culated its moves within a set strategy 
designed to force Iran to accept n poli- 
tical settlement. 

The Iraqi effort to bring about b 
forced settlement Lo the war has 
achieved remarkable success on sev- 
eral fronts: 

_ — The blockade against the Iranian 
oil terminal of Khnrg Island is going 
ahead with noted effectiveness. As a 
result, Iran's oil exports on which it 
depends to finance the war have been 
dwindling. 

— In its retaliation against (he shell- 
ing of Basra and other Iraqi cities, Iraq 
used its superior air force in daily raids 
on major Iranian cities, including Teh- 
ran. Iran’s much inferior air force is 
unable to match the Iraqi air strikes. 

— The long- delayed Iranian land of- 
fensive on Iraq at last took place, but 
only to be crushed by a massive Iraqi 
counter attack that inflicted unbearable 
casualties on the Iranians. 

— Iraq declared the Iranian airspace 
a prohibited zone of military opera- 
tions and warned foreign companies to 
keep their planes away from the area. 
The warning brought quick results. 
Several international airlines have su- 
spended their flights to Tehran and 
foreigners living tin Iran are beginning 
to leave. The Iraqi step will prevent : 
Iran from receiving military supplies 
by air. 

Will all these serious setbacks that 
have befallen Iran bring its leaders 
closer to reason and prompt them to 
consider a negotiated settlement to this 
bloody conflict which has depleted the 
two countries' economic and human 
resources? Have the Iranians come 
now to realize that they have no hope 
whatsoever to win the war after the ut- 
ter failure of their last offensive? 

It is perhaps still early to answer 
these crucial questions. The Iranian 
response depends on many factors; 
foremost of which is the feeling by the 
regime that an end to the war could 
mean an end to its existence. 

For, from the very beginning. Ira- 
nian leaders saw the wur as an oppor- 
tunity to divert the attention of the 
army and the civilian population from 
mounting troubles at home. With these 
troubles increasing, (ho regime might 
decide to keep the war going, even nLa 
minimum scale, to protect its very own 
existence. 

However, a major element that could 
contribute to a speedy end of the war is 
the forging of u maximum Arab sup- 
port for Iraq. An international em- 
bargo on weapons delivery lo Iran 
should also be sought. 

1 his is not difficult to achieve once 
all realize the serious repercussions to 
which the vitally important Gulf region 
can be exposed if the war continues. 
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EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT Jlosni Muba- 
rak's visit to the United States, the 
American veto against a Security 
Council resolution condemning Israeli 
measures in South Lebanon, the Le- 
banese resist mice and the Iran- Iraq 
war tire (he main topics of editorial 
comment in this week’s press. 

Al-Goiuhourlya, an Egyptian new- 
spaper, cautions against the belief that 
President Mubarak's visit to Washington 
has achieved complete results as such re- 
sults were not expected. 

“As for the Palestinian question, the 
Lin i ted States still calls for direcL negotia- 
tions. Egypt docs not precipitate results 
and realizes the internal and external fac- 
tors affecting the American stand, but 
Egypt, nevertheless, practices pressures 
all point to the dangers Lo which the re- 
gion can be exposed if no moves were 
taken towards a solution" the Egyptian 
paper writes. 

Al-Akhbar, another Egyptian new- 
spaper, urges the United States to put 
pressure on Israel to force it accept just 
and comprehensive peace which guaran- 
tees the legitimate rights of the Pales-, 
lintun people, adding that (he United' 
States is the only world power that can do 
this. 

The paper points out that the Pales- 
tinians have repeatedly undermined their 
desire lo co-exist with Israel while the lat- 
ter is continuing its terrorist policies in 
the occupied Arab territories. 

The Egyptian paper also raps Israeli 
leaders for their recent satements on 
peace efforts, saying that their remarks 
have exposed their reluctance to accept 
peace. 

Al-Ittlhad newspaper in Abu Dhabi re- 
marks that a day after the US vetoed the 
UN Security Council resolution condemn- 
ing Isrncli barbaric practises in South Le- 
banon, Israeli planes raided a target in 
Central I-ebanon. Israel seems to have 
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been encouraged by the US veto to conli- 
nue tts aggressions. It says Israel may 
further be encouraged by the US stand and 
carry out more raids. 

Another Abu Dhabi newspaper, AI- 
Bayan, says that by using the veto, the US 
has shown that it is ready to go to the ex- 
treme end in its support of the Israeli 
crimes and to stand alone against the will 
of the world community. It calls on the 
United States to revise its Middle East po- 
licies lest it should lose its huge strategic 
and oconomic interests in the Arab world. 

The paper expresses fear that Ameri- 
ca s role tn the peace process is not dif- 
ferent from its role in war: A partner to 
Israel in its aggressions against the 
Arabs. 

J 1 Q atari newspaper, asserts 
that the Lebanese resistance in the South 
is the sole effective way which can be 
used agajnst Israel which understands 
only the language of power and should be 
dealt with as thus. It cites the massacre 
committed by Israeli troops In the South 
Lebanese village of Zarariya as an 
evidence of Israel's barbarism and its 
nnn belier in terror and violence. 

The Lebanese resistance deserves 
maximum esteem and appreciation from 
tne Arabs as the Lebanese fighters have 
humiliated the enomy and proved Arab ca- 
pability to confront the aggression", wr- 
ites AJ-Raya. 
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On the split within the Lebanese Pha- 
SMJ* Kuwaiti newspaper 

Al-Ra I Al-A am charges that the US and 1 
Israel were behind the mutiny. It remarks 
that the rift within the Phalangists occur- 
red as Lebanon was moving slowly to- 
wards political tranquility. 

The paper also refers to the connection 
between movements of units of the US' 
sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 
Phalangist feud, adding that Israel has 
also moved its agents inside the right- 
yang party lo foil attempts Lo bring stabil- 
ity lo the country. 



A f: Q *J WS ,’ a Kuwaiti newspaper, calls 
on the Soviet Union to come up with an 
initiative to end the Iran- Iraq war. It says 
the Soviet Union has not so far put its 
weight and used its considerable influence 
m the region to end the conflict which has 
been raging near its borders. 

The paper goes on to say that the new 
boviet leadership is requested to take 
strong political moves in a serious attempt 
to terminate the bloody Gulf dispute. 

-Al-Slyassa, also a Kuwaiti newspaper, 
calls on Iranian leaders to give up any 
nope of an Iraqi surrender because Bagh- 
dad is capable to defend itself. It says 

JJJ? t ? heUl °S cities indicates 

that Tehran was hoping to force an Iraqi 
surrender. Iran, it added, does not want 
peace; It seeks capitulation and this will 
never happen. 

Jordanian Press 

_Ad- Du stour newspaper in Amman lauds 
His Majesty King Hussein's call for coor- 
dinated Arab efforts to end the Iran- Iraq 
conflict saying that it is a sincere attempt 
by the King to end the bloodshed between 
Muslim countries. It notes that 
« 5 .u S Bles shou,d be motivated to try to 
end the war by Iraq’s positive response to 
all peace initiatives. • ( 

Ad-Dustour urges Arab states to shoul- 
JJJL th t e ' r Pan-Arab responsibilities and 

pln»i!! M i n8 J dly by whiJe the war ^ being 
escalated-, thus threatening both Arab and 


Muslim interests. It adds that Iraq shoalJ * 
be provided with all meanB of power to : 
help It put a quick end to the war. 

Al-Ra’i newspaper writes that it is dif- 
ficult to see what US Undersecretary of I 
State Richard Murphy can achieve durinj j 
his projected tour of the Middle East after J 
President Reagan has rejected Presides! ■ 
Mubarak’s idea for a dialogue between the j 
US and a Jordanian- Palestinian delegr- ; 
tion. 

Al-Ra'I adds that it is needless to taj 
that the dialogue which the US admiois- . 
tration has rejected is the most modest 
move towards peace. Therefore any lowr 
step that Murphy might suggest will te [ 
unbalanced and negative. ; 

Israeli press 

Al-Hamishmar comments on the real' 
visit to the United States by Presideti ^ 
Hosni Mubarak. The paper says the vim | 
had all the expectations of a change of ai- j 
titude of the United States to the prows } 
in the Middle East. It continues that Ft*- j 
sident Reagan was expected to sgretw i 
immediate talks with a Jordanian- Palest ■ 
nian delegation. Reagan was quoted u | 
saying * * the road to peace Is long a* j 
tough." Al-Hamishmar says this is a sip 
that America is not willing to speed uptt< 
peace process in the Middle East. 

Writing on the Israeli economy. M* j 
rive says Finance Minister Yitzhak"*®* > 
was not able to get the $800 ntilltop* 
the United States during his visit i 
Washington. It says Modal 
settle at the moment with the slgm 8 , 
the trade agreement between < ^ 

countries. The paper notes how . 
the agreement alone will not imp ™ 
financial situation in Israel. H s p 
tain changes and policies have t « 
plemenled in order to ameliorate 
ancial crisis Israel is facing- ■ 

Yedlot Ahranot describes ! 

in South Lebanon that killed 4 1 
soldiers and injured 14 otne , 

national catas trophy, it s®ys “ e 
the Israeli troops withdrew from j 

the better. .. - ^ ... ! 

In a similar editorial, J 


— On 22 August. I 95 ft, the 
£n Chinese Defence Minister. I»eng 
Shuai. is reported to have declared 
S a mixture or cynicism and inge- 
nuousness that “wc are not afraid o( an 
atomic war.’ 

’ iifkyv "Because China has 600 million 
rrtde Even if 200 million were killed by 
Sc weapons. 400 million would sur- 
JJ Even if 400 million were killed. 
200 million would still survive and China 
remain a major international force." 

Gunpowder 

Attributed to Peng by Akio Doi in his 
volume Meeting with Mao in 1957, this 
ms typical of a flood of statements, ac- 
tual and alleged, which circulated during 
the late 1950s and early 1960s regarding 
China's readiness to risk nuclear war. 
Ever since China delighted military en- 
thusiasts with gunpowder in the ! 3th cen- 
tury (devised to repel the Mongol 
hordes), it was on the cards that she 
would develop into one of the major milit- 
ary powers. 

And it is in its * ‘ force de frappe' ' that 
■ac find China's primary military potential 
id the 1980s. It was the nuclear assis- 
tance issue that provided the catalyst for 
the Sino-Soviet split in 959. 

Asa British Army Review (No. 60) 
analysis of Chinese strength pointed oui: 
“Annoyed by the L>SSR*s reluctance to 
provide essential technology and know- 
hmv.the Chinese detected a deliberate iu- 
tempt at sabotaging their nuclear future 
and status ns a great power." 

When China was admitted lo the Inter- 
national Atomic Eenrgy Organization 
NAEOl in October 1983, such reelings 
were expressed again when China's repre- 
sentative Wang Shu repeated his coun- 
try's refusal to sign the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty on the grounds that it was 1 ‘ discri- 
minatory" in favour of existing nuclear 
powers. 

IX ter mi nation, espionage, improvisa- 
tion and head- hunting produced what US 
and West German nuclear physicists in 
1984 termed “terrifyingly rapid" pro- 
cess within 5 years of the cessation of 
Soviet nuclear assistance. China's first 
atomic detonation on 16 October, 1964 
moved quickly toward a hydrogen device 
in 1967, together with the first missile 
delivery system (CSS-1), and on lo the 
first megaton explosion in June 1974. 

Accelerated development 

According to analysts of Aviation Week 
magazine last year, China is still 15-20 
jears behind the USSR and the West in 
terms of nuclear military might, but 
catching up fast.’’ This accelerated 
development was partly thanks to China's 
i.rk i ex Pl°itation of existing nuclear 
technology, thereby eliminating the need 
or much research and development time 
iiurfS 05 ' C !* ina used a policy of scientific 
kmrw- how Chanfi ° S l ° accuinu * atc * ts 

1950s, hundreds of Chinese 
s «. at the Dubna Atomic Research In- 
cfcin* USSR, of which Wang Gang- 

hw 0 ?.’ . inas ,ater president of the Pek- 
H Society and Vice-Minister of 

Machinery Construction Ministry 
. ,i S ^ 0ns . lt3 le for nuclear energy) , was for 
4 hme vice-director. 

"J 80 studied nuclear physics in 
«njn and took great interest in the US 

“ 5 f 8 fe d by the considerable 
mu, 7- r , of US physicists of Chinese origin 
returned to China. Chinese nuclear 


How strong is China? 


artldes^rr^Hiiw ? ni * i BS,a l n **nt of Den ills Chaplin's two-part 

potential. W 5,trong s China . The following article discusses China's nuclear 
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Launching of the first Chinese communications satellite In April 1984 


experts also gleaned a grcul deal from re- 
gular scientific exchange visits to Wes- 
tern research centres like Desy in Ham- 
burg. I he Fermi National Laboratories in 
Chicago and California's Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. 

NASA contacts helped towards rocket 
development, satellites ami an astronaut 
training centre, reflecting China's future 
ambitions. By exploiting existing techn- 
ology and findings, the Chinese were able 
to produce an H-bomb in half the time it 
look, the United States, and the same 
seems to apply lo the rapid development 
of long- range ballistic missiles since 
1966. 

The 90 CSS- 1 medium range missiles 
{ 1,200 km range, 20 KT payload) ini- 
tiated at this time were soon followed in 
1971 by the CSS-2 intermediate range 
missile (2,800 km, I MT). about 20 of 
which are in service. 

By 1976, the CSS-3 intercontinental 
model was introduced, 10 of which have 
been deployed, followed in 1980 by the 
Titan- II class CSS-X-4 which acts mainly 
as a satellite launcher from the Shuang- 
Chengzi missile site and produced the 
working basis for the new CSS- 5 ICBM 
five of which currently can threaten both 
the United Slates and the USSR. 

The most recent development is the 
CSS- NX- 4 SLBM which is geared lo the 
new G-class submarines, and designed to 
provide China with an essential subma- 
rine-based attack capability, albeit only to 
early Polaris standard. 

From a position of exposing Soviet tar- 
gets in the Far East in 1966, the Chinese 
nuclear forces under the Second Artillery 


Corps have now moved to a capability of 
Striking at a broad .spectrum <>f targets in 
both the United Suites and USSR, the lat- 
ter also having to worry about China's 
own Soviet-based FROG tactical battle- 
field missiles. 

Although the Chinese are said to linvc 
more uranium reserves than Smith Africa 
and around I 5U nuclear research centres, 
facilities for furthering nuclear program- 
mes remain extremely limited. 

The most advanced is the plagiarized 
Westinghouse reactor at the Shanghai 
Atomic Research institute. Negotiations 
are still not finalised regarding the provi- 
sion of French nuclear technology, but at 
the 1AEO in 19 83. Wang Shu provided a 
fairly detailed insight into the “relatively 
complete fuel circulation system" already 
existing in the country, including enrich- 
ment facilities necessary for producing 
weapons- grade material. 

Even the United Slates announced in 
1981 that it was prepared lo provide what 
was needed to ' ‘ allow us to compete com- 
mercially in the development or China's 
nuclear programme." As early as 1971, 
there were reports that China was invest- 
ing one third of its defence budget on nu- 
clear weapon programmes, regarded use- 
ful by China in that only 2 I per cent of its 
population is urbanized, compared with 
62 per cent in the USSR. 73 per cent in 
Western Europe and 7 7 per cent in the 
USA. 

Although dated, here is China's main 
military leverage, confirmed by a NASA 
team visit in 1979 which concluded that 
Peking had “all the prerequisites" for an 
offensive posture in world affairs. 

(Compass Features) 


In a similar editorial, a* i 

writes that ’ ‘ leaving South U > QQUfflkfl 

oniv solution to the curren 


writes uuu leaving - , injuw f 

only solution to the ■ 

there. " The paper says Israel tha , lt j 
left Lebanon ere now It ^ j 

* iron- fist’ policy applied in u ^ 
non cannot stop the attacks on 
soldiers. . 

Zo Hderlcta on its I 
government of Shimon rere . 
that it will withdraw Jf^ages. ^ 
from South Lebanon w i JtaJJ "JW!. 
people believed it and felt !JJ V tpj 
will be over soon. W c S, y 
first stage of the withdrawal 
one day ahead of schedule. ^ ; 

The paper says however tbaL 
tion in South Lebanon chdnS *iron-F^ { , , 
Israelis adopted the so-ca* 1 “ d byPj 
policy which was fiercely t s 

inhabitants of the area. idy^l I 

Zo Hderich writes that. •. 

tion is the immediate total L , 

from South Lebanon. 
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The war — the 
nightmare l 

Till- l-.SL'AI A' TION > , 'l" the intensity of 
fighting and milit.ii> .ictivitics uu tlu* 
Iraq- lia n trout loi i lit: p.ivi couple uf 
week' iuid.Miblcitl> t hi cuii'ii:* the se- 
curity >*1 lhe whole icgiun and culls loi 
,ui immediate enliven ie Arab .icimn i«> 
hel|* pm .in end u> ibis sv useless and 
1 1 :ii:ic v. j i 

I li>>M- who wen- i elm 1 . 1 in i< > cmn-- n* 
tin 1 .lid tit Ir.Mf in 1 1 1 1 • War wen i;i>miii>: 
up i r 1 1 Midi *. u-.i. s Ilia li.i>| w.t: 
I'lirhl in:: mj.uk' tr nii.nl lei i il"i iv. 

bill \v|i;il iAciim's will ihi;si: people 
think 'd now a., ha. | n.wv del-. ruJuir 
in ,i\\n .\iul> h>.|.|-.-i-. iiiMiiisi 1 he im i- 
MOII lit li.iiii.in .Ipgl'essni.:'. 1 lhe 1 1 MIC is 
ii"W lipe li>i Niuhte.ulcis in act collec- 
tiselv in nriler t" hinti! Ii.mi.m leaders 
te< then senses and force ihein in 
shnulder (hen lespunsi hi lilies inwards 
their penple. and u» save the whole 
areji from (lisasiei and ehun;«. 

Neither Arabs nor re sponsible Ira- 
nian people should l>o happy at the con- 
tinuing N.n e-up in military act i \ it ies in 
that pari of the Middle East. The sight 
of thousands upon thousands of dead 
Unlics in (he marshes and swamp kind*; 
along i lie holders between the two/ 
con ill rie.s is a gi im reminder dial ihc( 
world public opinion does not seem ui* 
caie fni the lives und sceiimy of oin 
people m the Thiid Woild. and it is up 
to us lo lobby and a]>ply the pressui.e 
neecNsaiy to end this absurd wai 

It is true that Iraq seems 10 K- doing 
eslreinely well in the hanleficlds and 
t luit its troops have pul up a glorious 
record in defence of t ho ii land mid the 
hoiioiu of the whole nation, hut one 
cannot help but question the smcciilv 
and wisdom of the 1 1 a nian leaders who 
seem to tv deter mined lo expose thou- 
sands of their young men in certain 
death or injury every six months or sc. 
Iraq definitely does not enjoy ihis kind 
of aciivitv which is imposed upon its 
leadership. 

But if ihe Iranian leaders are com- 
pletely free of any responsibility to- 
wards their people, shouldn't the Arab 
or Muslim comma nit v tv more in- 
volved in ridding the Iranian people, 
first and lore most, of the never- 
rending nightmare its leaders insist on 
imposing upon them. 

The visit of His Majesty King Huss- 
ein. along with Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak. 10 Baghdad earlier this 
week is the latest expression of Jor- 
dan's insistence on finding a just and 
peaceful solution to that war. The time 
is also ripe right now for a collective 
Arab show of solidarity with Iraq 
which could help remind the Iranian 
leadership that Iraq is part of (.he Arab 
nation, and rl is Lvsr for Iran lo follow 
Iraq's example and adhere lo the calls 
for pence. 
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Kids. . . scouting kids travelling kids and 
kids visiting newspapers prrr; 

m 'I'hn If I He nf Amman coom tn ■_ — ... — i MII ^h for chnwine US flfOUnd The I 


• The kids of Amman seem to 
be taking over The Jerusalem 
Star — so tve have given In! 

First we had the grade three 
and four children of the Ameri- 
can Community School who paid 
us a visit as part of their careers 
week programme. 

Now the grade fours have writ- 
ten to tell us just what they 
thought or their visit. 

According to Donny Dosch **Jt 
was lots of fun and l hope I can 


life* » l* 






come back again someday," and 
Donny included a small, sample 
page. 

Michael Woodhouse must have 
been impressed for he telisf us. 

'• When I grow up I want to be 
a photographer", Ihough, from 
the look of his letter, he may 
well end up as a cartoonist. 

Morgan Krajczar was another 
satisfied visitor and in a charm- 
ing letter wrote "Thank you so 



Hays 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents 'The Fool* a play for chil- 
dren. written by Fuad Shontaly and directed by Hanl Snobar. 

Thursday 21 — Sunday 31 March at 10.00 am. 

Thursday 2 1 until Saturday 2 3 March at 4. 00 pm. 

'Harhasb's Journey* a musical play by the Fawanecse Theatre 
Group, directed by Klialed Turyfy. 

Wednesday 27 March until Saturday 6 April at 7.30. 

Concert 

The American Centre, in co-operation with the Friends of 
Llv*r Patients Society, presents a jazz concert by the Jay 
Hoggs rd Quintet. 

Saturday 23 March at 8.00 pm. 

Exhibitions • 

The Royal Cult oral Centre presents an exhibition of Italian 
Oriental paintings. 

Saturday 23 until Saturday 30 March. .... 

The; Alin Art Gallery presents aji exhibition of paintings by 
Adnan'HelOr 

Continues until Tuesday 26‘ March. 

The Goethe Institute presents an exhibition organised by the 
' Bayerislche Arc hltekteuka miner’ arid 4 Die Nene Saminfang’ 
Of Munich on ‘New Buildings In .014 Settings.! 

Tuesday 26 until Sunday- 31 March at the Faculty of En- 
- gi neering and Technology University or Jordan. 

Rims 

The American Centre presents * Norma Rae 1 ( 1 15 minutes), a 
1979 production starring Sally Reid, 

Monday 25 March at 7.00 pm. ; . , V 

The British Council presents 'Othello', a 1981 BBC produc- 
tion directed by Jonathan; Miller and starring Antony Hop- 
k|hS, Bob Hoiking and Rosemary Leach. 

Monddy 2$ and TUesday 26 March at. 7. 00 pm. 

'The French Centre presents 'L’Armeb des Ombres' a 1969 
film directed Jean- Pier rd Melrlllfc and starring Lino Vea-. 

tura and Simone Slgnoret. ' ; 

Thursday 2! and Saturday 23 March at 7/45- pm. 


much Tor showing us around The 
Jerusalem Star company. 1 really 
enjoyed it and 1 learned a lot 
about newspapers. I’m sorry we 
couldn’t see more." we are 
sorry too Morgan, you will just 
have to come back another lime, 
and thank you for your fiery 
front page. 

Our basement monster, alias 
our printing machine, made qu- 
ite an impression. One of our vi- 
sitors. who unfortunately forgot 
to sign a name, says "I have 
now actually seen a printing ma- 
chine due to your kindness. 1 
liked the printing machine 
best." Mali also took a liking to 
the print room and its monster. 

Melissa Prichard, All and Erin 
are all hoping to come back while 
for Jacob • * It was the best place 
I’ve ever been". Our pleasure 
Jacob and thank you for the war- 
like front page. 







The visit By Juvy Morelos 


• Next to visit were the members 
of Amman's Troupe I of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The boys, a 
mixed group from America, Le- 
banon, Germany, Findland, Na- 
mibia and Korea, arc preparing 
for their journalism badge and a 
visit to a newspaper was an obvi- 
ous essential. 

They were accompanied by 
scoutmaster Jnlio Perez and ass- 
istant scoutmaster Mike Ross 
who drew on his extensive 
knowledge of the printing world 
to give valuable help on the 
tour. 
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And thank you too Juvy More- 
los, Nick, the karate kid. Aaron 
and horse, Annlka Rudestad, 
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Jed, Alicia Reynolds and 
Maj.-? Britt for your Letters and 
drawings. 
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• Our travelling children paid 
their visit not to the Star but to 
Egypt and it was not until they 
were away from their parental 
care and exploring Cairo that the 
19 children of the International 
Community School (ICS) in Am- 
man discovered one of their hid- 
den talents — in bargaining. Ac- 
cording to their teacher, Mrs 
Jane Ahmad, they proved to be 
even better in bargaining than 
the Egyptians themselves. 

"I also found that when I’ 
switched Into bargaining in Eng- 
lish, I'd get a better response," 
says student Zaln Habboo. The 
group particularly enjoyed trying 
their skills In the ancient Khan 
Khalili Bazaar and especially on 
their visit to the Papyrus factory, 
where one can get everything 
cheap, according to a tip from 
the children. 

The trip to Cairo was the first 
of a series of overseas exchange 
tours the ICS intends to arrange. 
The children were distributed 
among the families of a parallel 
number of students at the Inter- 
national British School, where 
they were able to mix with the 
people of Egypt and of several 
other nationalities as the sponsor 
families for the week came from 


Pakistan, Iran and Egypt, Em. I 
land and Sweden. ^ 1 

The children of these futfo 
are expected to visit their ICS 
guests in May when they will be 
hosted in return. 

Cairo lived up to the expedi- 
tions of some of the cbildrei 
and proved to be quite differed 
for others. The surprising el- 
ement was to discover (hat (bet 
are parts of Cairo and its sur- 
rounding suburbs which ire 
greener than Amman, with less 
dust. The vast size of the popub- 
tion did not come as a surprise n 
the children, nor did the poet 
constructions and mainlenua 
of several areas as they had beta 
given an idea of the city before 
they left Amman. ! 
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onto tho path of 
their teachers 
them, Mrs Ahmad and 
Tarazi made sure 
would do things 

child was assigned to WeP^ 

her own daily 
down every single 



Artist Tawflq El-Sayed explains bis work to 
Minister of Culture, Tourism and Antiquities 
Tiber Hlkmat 


Abu Kasem Zabrawi 


Pioneer statue unveiled 



i Minister of Culture, Tourism 
and Antiquities Taber Hlkmat - 
did the honours last Sunday and 
unveiled artist Tawflq El- 
Sayed 1 s newly completed sculp- 
ture of famous Arab surgeon Abu 
Kuem Zahrawi. The unveiling 
took place at Mr El-Sayed's Sh- 
meisani studio. 

Zahrawi whs born in the Andu- 
lusian city of Zahrai in 936 and 
died in 1021. He gained great 
fame for his work in medicine 
and was the author of a major 
encyclopaedia on the medical 
sciences known as ' A1 Kitab Al- 
Tasreef" 

After the unveiillng of the gta- 
iue which Mr Hlkmat described 
u a distinguished and creative 
piece of work, the guests at the 
ceremony toured the studio and 
familiarised themselves with the 
artist’s. other work. 


— U °)v 1 ^ 86ra and safari suits 
topic of conversation at 
idlnner party i n Amman tbts 
J5 i L , occasion was a fare- 
rCT^ 1811 AmbaBs- 
^* hb " h and Bis wife 
writaUan Ambassador Fabrizlo 
“■**! and the wildlife 


emphasis was due to the fact that 
he has been posted to Tanzania. 



Ambassador Fabrizio Rossi Longhi 

Ambassador Rossi Longfii says 
he is looking forward to visiting 
the famous wildlife reserves of 
the area and he is preparing his 
safari wardrobe already. 

And Amman’s boutiques may 
be set for a run on their safari 
outfits. Other guests at the din- 
ner, who included British Am- 
bassador John Coles and Mrs 
Coles, Lebanese Ambassador Sa- 
mir Hobetca and his wife Mona, 
German Ambassador Herwig 
Bartels, Swedish Embassy first 
secretary Helena Odmark, Zlad 


and Fatima Mango and journal- 
ists Leila Decb of Reuters and 
Judy MlUcr of the New York 
Times, were delighted to hear 
that he has requested a large re- 
sidence in his new posting so 
that he will have room for num- 
erous visitors. 

» i » i » 

• Osama El Sheri f, the editor of 
.the Jerusalem Star and his wife 
Gadha are due back soon from a 
visit to India. The Sherifs are 
there as guests of the govern- 
ment and have been visiting 
various places of touristic impor- 
tance. Their itinerary includes, 
Srinagar. Delhi, Agra, Jim Cor- 
bet Tiger park and the Periyar 
Wildlife sanctuary in the sou- 
thern Indian State of Kerala. 

' During their stay in Delhi Mr 
Sheri f is scheduled to meet vari- 
ous important personalities and 
senior government officials, in- 
cluding ministers. 

The Indian Ambassador Pyare 
Lai Santoshl and Mrs Santoshl 
hosted a dinner for the Sherifs 
prior to their departure and en- 
riched them with a wealth of in- 
formation about India in prepa- 
ration for their visit. 


Intimate Starcasts 


fty Henry Arnold 

Week commencing 21 March, 1985 


Ail Things 
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Appointments, to 
keep or not to keep 

I RECENTLY read several items on whether or not people 
keep their business appointments. Of course, it isn’t the end 
of the world if an appointment is missed. And of course, if 
the meeting was really of some consequence then a second, 
or third or fourth time will be set up until the two parties 
finally discuss what concerns them. But this is at a cost of the 
time of both. And, yes, even here, time is becoming impor- 
tant. What is of greater significance is the attitude demon- 
strated by one person not at least making several efforts to 
contact the waiting party if the appointment must bo broken. 

There is the telephone. If you are unavoidable delayed then 
make an effort to contact the other person and let them know 
you can’t come. If they are not in the office, then Leave a 
message. If your appointment is with an executive, then he 
or she has a staff and at least one person who serves as a 
messenger and can be sent to where your associate is wnillng. 

If there is no way that you can notify the person you ore 
supposed to meet, either before the agreed time — which Is 
preferable — or when the meeting was scheduled, then call 
them as soon as possible afterwards to give your explanation, 
or excuse. 

From time to lime everyone is slowed by unavoidable de- 
lays, unexpected visitors, demands on your attention that no 
one else can attend, little disasters that there is no way of 
predicting but do your best to rectify the breaking of the ap- 
pointment. Don’t leave your colleague just sitting there wait- 
ing for you. Don’t let him or her boil in the juices of frustra- 
tion. 

If you ore on the other end of the situation, the waiting 
party, then there are several courses of action open to you 
according to how much time has elapsed. During the first fif- 
teen to twenty minutes of lapsed time you could read those : 
booklets that you have in your briefcase and hadn't found 
time for previously. 

After that, you could go to a telephone and try to contact 
the person who was going to meet you to see if there is some 
delay. If he or she can’t be reached there, then try other 
likely places. But If you don't get any response by the time 4S 
minutes has past and you have other engagements and obliga- 
tions. then leave and take care of our other duties. 

But if no effort was made by one of the parlies to adjust the 
Interrupted schedule then 'doeBn' t that domonstrale either a ' 
lack of true interest in the subject to be discussed, or a disre- 
gard of the other person? Maybe the person who didn’t come 
to the appointment either harbours and undisplayed envy, 

. jealousy or plain dislike of the person kept waiting, or re- 
gards that person’s time less valuable than his own, or con- 
siders him or her of less importance than himself. 

We have many ways of showing others just what we think 
of them and perhaps how we keep appointments Is just one or 
the ways. Ultimately, our own attitudes (reflect back on how 
we look upon ourselves. 



CtftKXJRN - December 21st to 


Bod that tact should be your key 
during this coming wsek With most 
jwwiroubd you, and you should find that 

SnibFL? much b8tter this way. This 
prove to be a very much more pro- 
■mi?. And: romantic attachments 

ud Wi 8°. take the plunge, 
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toSi/fy keen,' but all the Indies- ' 
J^sro that you should have very little to 

—.January 20th to Febrn- 

1 the, ascent Will be upon the 

®: ***“ welcome to a. 
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atiK*. . bonding with a loved one, but 
dye mr^? 0 h°ware of making lmpul-’ 
be S r you know you may not. 
vdtffi- U i’ -V * t0 aVold wasting any ; 
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cannoi-handle/ 
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kiSSS j*5j6k,‘ you, should be fteliqg ; 

'had able to, tackle justv 
K **** your way, A . 

hi'ttlfd VS aiid^ WIerance may; 

FMarty relative,, who : 


ARIES — March 21 M to April 20th 

You would be very well advised to keep 
your own counsel in affairs of the heart 
during Ibis coming week, for you could very 
easily say the wrong thing without meaning 
to. Plans that you have for the weekend will 
need a little adjustment, to Include another 
: person. You should find (hat most people, 
• around you are very willing to help you 
launch a now enterprise which appears to 
have every indication of being most suc- 
cessful. . 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20th 

• There should be an .excellent chance to 
further your aims during this week, but- try 
not to act impulsively.’ A change of scene 
seems indicated and encouraging trends ro- 




id be: making a : break 
as been more than a: 


mantles 11 y will give you a very bright out- 
look on life. Where social affairs are 
concerned, this Bhould be an outstanding 
week for you, but some patience and lact 
ma y be needed at times at home, - due to a 
relative’s stubbornness. At the weekend, * 
surprise visitor to your homo will delight 
■you. . 

Watch ' out for some difficulty where s 
Moved one is coowrned thU week for^you 
will need ail your patience. At home, a 
.'quarrel may Pare up with a relaUve. ^t you 
would he well advised: to heed tlmjWvfce 
fllven to you by an older psfjjon, for, their 
SxSence la valuable. Wqrkwise. a super- 
ior could show their appreciation, 

..and vou. should feel very pleased with your- 
self.^althwtse, there shoulfl be very few 
, problems In this direction 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

All the Indications are that there will be a 
surprise outing during this week, resulting 
In a reunion with a dear one whom you have 
not seen for quite some lime pest. Where 
work is concerned, you will find that your 
trump card is your ability to keep friendly 
with all types, and this should be more than 
helpfhl to you this week. An elderly relative 
could attempt to Influence you to become in- 
volved in a family dispute but you should try 
to remain neutral. ; 

LEO — - July 22nd to August 2 1st 

Yon could be faqed with a decision to 
make in your personal life, and it would be 
much better for you to use your own judg- 
ment, and. not seek lbe advice of others 
around you. Where your working life, is 
concerned, things should brighten up con- 
siderably for you now, and a colleague at 
business could make a rather interesting 
suggestion to you which you would be vUry 
well advised to consider seriously. 

VKRGO — August 22nd to September 

• Z,lrt V; '■ 

You will find that some qulck cctlon ii 
necessary during thls week, or you could 
lose some ground in a personal matter. You 
will be fairly mobile this week, and should 
find that the tensions you expected in a ro- 
mance do- not develop after alL You could, 
find yourself combining business with plea- 
sure at the weekend, whilst entertaining. a 
rathor influential person, So don’t coiihi the 
cost, for it should be to your advantage. 


LIBRA — September 22 nd to October 
22nd 

This Is a very good week for you to take a 
email gamble, and also for getting away 
from the usual routine. Around midi week, 
-you could be asked to give a little extra time 
at business to help out in a rush. Do this 
willingly, and your help will not be forgot* 
ten. Also, a close one could now prove their 
genuineness towaVds you, -and you will real- 
tie that any doubts which you may have hgd . 
about them will prove to have been ground- 
less. 

SCX)RIMO — October 23rd to Noyem- 

You should remember lluit jealousy is! a 
bad foe — relax and show’ a little more 
trust. Where romance is concerned, you 
should follow your own feelings, rather 
than, be guided by a member of your circle. 
You could make an Important choice pr.a 
new associate, and you will find them both 
helpful : and' Sociable. Financial luck should, 
be coming your way very soon, together 
with height changes for the better. . 

SAGITTARIUS — November 2 2nd to 
December 20th 

You could meet up with sortie competition 
where your- working life ie'concer bed this, 
coming week, but you should bo on (op 
form, , and can bfford to be. optlmlsUc. A 
littlb uncertainly in the home atmosphere 
cduld cause you just a Utile' strain, but you 
would be very, well advised to show patience 
and understanding; The indications are that 


and understanding; The indications are that 
you could hatch up a slight dispute with a 
very close friend some time at the weekend. 










S tar kids 


When the American Community School Gr- 
ade tlirccs paid a visit to the Jerusalem Star 
they were not content just to look and listen 
— they decided to try their hand at writing 
and lay-out as well. 

The Star has chosen j ust one of several ex- 
cellent samples of the work they produced 
after the visit. Our congratulations to all 
concerned and we' hope we will be welcoming 
some of you to our staff one day. 
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trophies in Jerash rally 
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P '” “""f ¥,rl0US S,,8 “- N,W1 Diranl wi " 1 Gordo. Almood „„„ 


At the Ro y* ! Auto- 
niotoe Club or Jordan (RAQ, a 

f D f C c g vin J g rece P l ion was held 
to hand out tro- 
f 1 t0 .. fhc fi«t few winners of 
jw^nalional Rothmans- Jerash 

hfebil Diranl and his co- driver 

Ki w mo . nd made ix to the 

nr*f position in their Nissan 240 
£ P p £ 6 of a mechanical irou- 

wSif«fi th ffi earbox of lheir car 

them without the vital 
. George Khayyat 


with co- driver Keith Ferry came 
to the second position with an 
Identical car as of the firsts win- 
ners. The third position went to 


By Sawsan Musallam 

Special to the Star 


Haltham Mufti and his co-driver 
Bill Gwynne who drove a Dai- 
hatsu Charmant. 


fi ntx$Ji sports council sets 
u P Drug control squad 

■|SS28C_iAP "- Britain's sports council, which raises and 
«*y wtU.hfii Dnds * or . the country’ a ‘ sporting organisations, . 
i * !L* rant * * rom bodies which refuse 'to afccept ran- , 

A "^Hestin*, » presj report said jast week. . 

■ WllilSS!! be discussed, by thp sports council In June 
jo lest u P °t “ drug control squad. with the. power • 

h>iafap l «S51J eMt ® r wltho,lt warnl pg even durt pg an of f 1 clal 

{J 1 * Sunday Tlmeis said, that If - the proposal is 
H owl?irS^? r ) IIg bodies will have to agree to these condl : .; 

• The dZi'" ° for grants from the council. . 1 . 

tfiw bas a budget of {£14 million a year. and 

- ° bo^lcs represehtliig more than 60 sports; 

mm Times quitted sports' council pifeipbers who sup- :•>. I 


»h,.' a Member of Parliament who coxed the 

I ight- at the Los • Angeles Olympics, said 1 , the 
bn .effective deterrent towards drug abuse In 

inday 1tl'mes: ‘ ‘l^ goYerntng bodies, are; nil 
pt sucb s tpde of conduct, they should not be 

yers»mphc|y.* _ . > • ■■ r ‘ •• 

^ Chairman of the Council's drug abuse ad'- 
ll quwed as saying; * ? Just wagging the finger 
I In drng abuse has not been effective. There 
wneflons.*? . : t 


On Friday morning, all 24 par- 
ticipants in the Rally were ex- 
cited and ready to start in their 
full gear. They were flagged off 
from the RAC and beaded to- 
wards Naour for their first spe- 
cial stage. Car number one ar- 
rived at the beginning of the first 
3.5-Km stage and waited with 
his motor running for the start 
signal. He stepped over the ac- 
celerator for a few times and 
darted off with the loudest sound 
ever leaving behind a dust wall. 

Within few seconds, the car 
could be seen disappearing in the 
winding dusty roads up the hill. 
The next car was. following in the 
some track after a one minute 
interval. Soon all cars were on 
the road section again after go- 
ing through the special stage. 
The, next 25-Km long special st- 
age was in Lhe Zai Area. The 
third stage was the longest and 
most difficult. It was the 
126- Km long stage of the Allouk 
area. A fourth dangerous special 
stage was the one which went 
‘ through the Zerqa. River area and. 
the fifth special stage whicji. 
ended the first phase of the race 
was the 5 -Km Dibbin one. The 
exhausted competitors made 
•their way to Jerash Visitors Ceh- 
tre where they had some lunch.' 
as. well as rest. 

At' 2. i 5,. the re-oharged com-! 
pelltors . started on their way 
iback with the same enthusiasm. 
They passqd the same routes! apd! 
special stages except for the Zai . 
.speciql. stage which they skipped. , 

' ' Participants were back at I the 
RAC at 4:30 in the afternoon af- : 
ter they covered an overall 220 1 
Krp dislaniie including the"? 0- : ■ 

. Km of special stage where they 
had the Chance to exhibit ' their 
driving sklljS; . * v i !t . ' ! 

: Si jfcV car's were pdt of the jace; 
on their way back bepaus? Of 


mechanical problems Including 
the Morris Mini 1275 GT which 
was driven by the only female in 
the race Miss Randa Nabulsi and 
her co- driver Miss Nariman Sh- 
tayeh. 

Ttoo drivers who were sup- 
posed to participate in the Rally 
but could not, were David Jepson 
and his wife Barbara as co-driver 
because their Talbot Sunbeam in 
which they were . expecting to 
compete was delayed at Hea- 
throw airport, and Mr Hani Bi- 
shart who had a mechanical 
problem with is car just before 


the Rally. 

During the Rally everything 
went on smoothly with the driv- 
ers except for a couple of minor 
accidents when George Haddad 
went off the track in one of the 
early stages with his Toyota Ce- 
hca: GT and when Osama Jab- / 
hour's car ran into a tractor in 
ope of the early stages. 

-Mr Mustafa Shihabi, driver or 
the car number 00 which is bet- 
ter known as the sweeper told 
The Star that Mr Jabbour's ac- 
1 Pldent was one of .what he called 
as competitors’ bad luck. Local 
residents of the area were in- r 
formed of this event and they 
kept themselves away from the • 
roads, nevertheless;' sdiue acr 
pidents Could not |he. prevented j 
because, the Information on the/ 
Rally could ndt reach all. ^ 

A driver of ia sweeper car was 
entrusted with the responsibility: - 
; Information on cars 

whij? - racing, ritake/surd thm , 

special ; stages - and” repor t any 
kind of problems thaf might arise , 
on the way. r . V-V ■ ‘ 
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I'un And I'i(nc\\ 


Youth and 
Sport 

SPORT AND physical educa- 
tion are popular activities In 
our society. Exercise has be- 
co “? « national craze for 
millions of Americans. They 
arc jogging, swimming, dnne- 
ing, and cycling themselves 
into shape. As a nation, we 
are much more physically fit 
than we were 20 or even 10 
years ago. But what about 
America* s youth? Hus the fit- 
ness revolution passed them 
by? And if this Is the case, 
how can we motivate and en- 
courage young people to tube 
advantage of regular exercise 
and Its many benefits? 

Patterns of phydeal activity 
arc set early in life. Yet, a 
study prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human 
Services in 1984 showed most 
young Americans do not pur- 
sue exercise activity patterna 
carrying over Into adulthood. 
The study also round that 
schoolchildren have more body 
fat than they did 20 years 
ago, and that only half of 
them are getting enough ex- 
ercise to build healthy hearts 
and lungs. These findings 
probably apply to residents of 
other nations and cultures 
too. 

Games and exercises, along 
with a programme of calist- 
henics, can provide a good 
start Coward establishing ba- 
sic fitness. An exercise pro- 
gramme should be varied and 
un, not regimented. Adults 
should encoursge exercise but 
should not push tbelr children 
into sports or activities they 
dislike. Caring parents, coa- 
ches, and other adults often 
have a very positive effect on 
a young person’s lifetime 
Hews toward exercise and fit- 
ness. • Values such as health, 
fitness, nutrition, and heal- 
thy competition should be 
stressed. The pushy *« Little 


.lELirTTar 


at all costs'* coach have no- 
place In youth sports and fit- 
ness programmes. 

Negative feelings about 
sport and exercise will carry 
over Into adulthood. The best 
way to help a beginner is to 
be supportive and positive. As 
young athletes grow and deve- 
lop, they may encounter prob- 
lems because they still are la 
their formative years. Young 
athletes must be . wary of 
training too much too soon- 
and he careful to avoid boi'e 
fractures and growth plate 


programme should be sen? 
tible, concentrating on 
lighter mights and more rape 
tltlons. One condition com- 
monly seen In young people Is 
a knee problem called Osgood- 
Schlater. disease. The only ef- 
fective treatment for it Invol- 
ves reduced activity. Although 
these are potential injuries re 
lated -to youth, their treat- 
meals are the same as for ol- 
der athletes. Most, Injuries 
can be avoided- and 'remedied 
by a sensible approach (C an 
exercise programme. 

.;An important considera- 
tion when . starting > youth 
mart and exercise programme 
should be the.cencept oMiTe-" 
Ha*.; fit ad*. Youngster* 

should & Introduced, to vari- 
ous actlritles tbey can pursue . 
on -a : lqng-terai basis, Early 
sure JO varied athletic ac 




















comics 



“I beg your pardon, but you're not planning 
just to throw that fly away, are you?" 


By GARY LARSON 
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I HAVE TO RUN POUW TO THE STORE ... 
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1 A Q 5 

liealer West: E-W vulnerable 
South opened with u con- 
tentional One Club after 
three pusses and finished in 
lour Hearts. West led the 
king of diamonds. Since pre- 
sumably the t|ueen of dia- 
\ momls will provide a trick in 
due course, the declarer can 
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count ten tricks. What chance 
has he to make eleven? Not 
much, you might say — but 
see how Benito (Juroy.ro num- 
aged it in the course of u n :i j rs 
event in America. 

Alter holding the first trick 
with the king of diamonds. 
West switched ir. (he |y .«(* 
clubs, which ran to ilie de- 
clarer's queen. South led a 
second diamond: West won 
and played n not lie r diamond, 
on which declare! discarded a 
spade. Then came a spade lo 
the ace. the 7 of hearts lo the 
10. and a spade ruffed by the 
jack. 

Now Benito led the A or 
hearts and West's .1 was un 
the table before he realised 
what was about to happen. 
The 5 of hearts won the (rick, 
a spade was ruffed, and now 
the ace of hearts was un entry 
for Lhe established queen of 
spRdes. 

"How could you play me 
for such a bad play as not in- 
serting the 6 of hearts?." 
West demanded. Benito made 
a tactful reply, I am sure. 


Korchnoi (Switzerland) v 
Ftacnik (Czech). Wijk aan 
Zee 1985. At age 53. veteran 
Soviet defector Viktor Korch- 
noi retains his sharp attack- 
ing eye. As White ( to play) in 
this diagram lie has alrcadv 
weakened the black king's 
defences. Korchnoi must sLili 
prove his win: can you do as 
well? 


'TWilfiHry &NH>uLP S*iNSS "/ AoNEY-TtoONPY 
CfiPTaopS", Follower gy ’THE OOivg SHOW".- 


SultfaCT tlNP 301 Ffc*WGN£*»i ApTffe A 
/ttdttfTMEfrT W ctfm. ASSET A WfruP- 

TWEftf “TV guweps ANP goo - BooS^S^y^tPOWlv. 
/KW "Bt 6 Bucps Quiz"... J 


TCpfp DBcFLBmeo exP>WpJ*tATi<*N ) 

( CfifCp 2Z,SBCnoN *3.4- ) AMP AtULTiPiV j 

\ BY YouF MAPiiu. Status.,. J 

flNp CLOfipjS WITH Sitogosy \ I 

Oup fCHloqt RjATUFF op THE WFffe. J 
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28, uannrf ss- . T »Klnn. 23, Pinal demand. 25. sneer 
ThraA as “Sollft?®/ 2 !r Laaye out. 4l. Overn*ald, 32, Spotted. 

"■ Ree « (raod-warblar). 39, Norm. 

, across „ EASY solution 

14, AJar' ,?®& ro ^ a - , l <». Foe. 11, Robust. 12. POBter. 13, 

; IMS* otaSSS: 

“«■ 87 ' Ea “ n '- “■ Lai, ' n * n - 

fS«» Pound*;' R°?wS. « wim > a. ant. 3. Overseas. 4. Aspirin. 5, 
jhrooaH. aOEionB 0 ?? 8 ^ off* 7, Abrade, a. Islander .10. Fling, lfl, 
q£ b ’£ 2, 23, Friendliest. 26. Scampering. 20. 

*■ Priam. M Ya'rd 1 ^ 11 ®^ 31 • Hairleas. 38, Forgery. 84. Apples- 

Chess Target 

Aglet agree ALTOGETHER 
’Q-KB3 RxR argol eager eagle eaglet ea- 

d' R|; 3 o-kt 1 d St 87 cht sre egret ergot gale galore 

4 r no ‘ (if g ao j gaoler garotte garth 

2 xp: 4 R-rs Tf te * or if gate gather gear getter 

^1; 4 r chl RxR ; 5 ghetto glare glee glo4t goal 

sl °P Rxp mf t V r ® s, 8ns. To goat goatee goer gore grate 

Render a ^' B J ack must great greet groat grot lager 

^ irshoiS for rook ' large legate Ieger ogee ogle 

. ogre orgeat rage regal^ re- 

• gale regiet target tergal to- 

4 i _ ga together. V 
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Use the same diagram 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ao no as 

9 .Be quick to board Uie tiling? 
1*4. fi.fi) 

10 iHeard the figure :b ezc:sslve 

(3) 

11 Hew the floodlight will shine? 

(C) 

12 Decide t3 start b colony f6> 

13 Did his cullng fall through? 
T-71 

14 The one in front always lock- 
ing .In the mirror? (4) 

15 Ju9t make Jt when you pro- 
cure for the housE-palnts; co 
Htrl-n-? (0.4J 

17 Guards the money and does 
one’s best (8) 

IB Leaves the spede cleaves rLgiiL 
through (71 
lfl Go dead? 14) 

21 Be of consequence in the 
affair <flj 

94 iHow the stolen soap flnds 
buyers readily? (5.4,3. 5i 
27 It slides from the second shelf 
(0) 

29 Salome danced before me. tco 

(4) 

30 Gosh I A charming moulding, 
that! |7t 

33 Got the better of the frenzied 
steer stampeding .through i8i 
35 Putting down again "Urgent'' 
riio) 

30 Destroy with obvious unlinp- 
ipmeaa C4) 

37 A oease-flre? -(3-4 1 
33 On the vassal, see If you can 
And where the fcod Is (6) 

. 40 iBegluilnz with the wrong 
group 18) 


41 datel fU 3) hCr boclf 0,30 

42 Find ffi, eager to pack up 


date! 131 

Find Tim eager i 
and go abroad (B) 

DOWN 



■ 
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39 










12 1 

Placarc 

1 (6) 


1 They pull out Boms thin™ to 
reoline on ifloi 

d Wouldn't awaUow It. resulting 
in e fight 14) 

3 With attention and curiosity, 
return (8) 

4 la not tethered outside, at the 
past (7) 

5 what a clilLd's homework Is 
made up ©17 ill) 

6 Such sums as stars get paid? 

7 Ho won’t walk from the club 

•ifl) 

8 Foreigner with a job lu head- 
quarters (8) 

10 Upright on the rink lor cnly 
an Instant? (5) 

IB Was of use when s number 
were ill i7j 

20 Tlp3 t.-m are no gcod t 6) 

22 Proceeds with the captures (7) 

23 After which there's no ques- 
tion zt awaiting .payment any 
longer? (5,61 

25 Not using a nightie because 
Its .t»> diaphanous? (5.5) 

26 Time and speed not good (6-4) 

38 Omit to re!gnlte? io,8) 

31 Might prove * help, though 
too hard .to satisfy (8j 

32 Seen to be speckled (7) 

34 Beat of the ■* hart ” Is wrong, 
mum ( 8 1 

33 Like the voice of one of the 
warblers7 <5> 

39 Mean to have half the morn- 
ings off (4) 

E\ASY P1UZZLE 

^ . ACR083 

9 Ticks oH ifl) 

10 lEnemy (3) 

11 BI out (tlj 


id 'Freeing q uullty i7) 
14 BlighLiy open (4i 

16 Dispersing | LG) 

17 Feigns (U) 

111 OUuest (7) 

IB B. American country 
■4l 

21 Tenders (6) 

24 Government depart- 
ment 18. a. 71 

27 Alternoon rtsi (6) 

29 Always (4) 

30 Discipline (7) 

33 'Absconded i8) 

35 DLvine foresight (10) 
38 Applaud. i4> 

37 Preclpltstlng (7) 

38 Amateur l6i 

40 iBililnd a ship ifl) 

41 Total 13) 

42 Dlmlt (8 1 

. . DOWN 

1 West Country dairy 
product ie. 5) 

2 Coarse sand (4) 

3 Supervises (0) 

4 iPatn reliever (7) 

5 Half a stone (5,6) 

8 Deleted (7.3) 

7 Scrape {8> 

8 OrwUh, for Instance 

10 Throw (3i 

18 Crowds 17) 

20 Run off to marry (5) 

■ 22 Elegant skin nj 
23 iuost Amiable cM) 

25 Running about Dlav- 
fulJy (id 

26 Flf^-flfty possibility 

23 rmpraetlcal dreamer 
( 8 ) 

31 (Bald 18) 

32 Fraudulent reprextuc- 
„ tJon iffi 

34 (Fruit jfll 
. 35 Optical device (5) 

• 30 Measure .if length 


, 40 iBegiiuiini with the wrong J S ' , ,,n ' 38 Measure .if length 

L group lfl) T' 1 wioui (U) , (4) 


SPORTING SAM ...... 'by Reg Wootton 
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